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ATOMS FOR PEACE: AN AMERICAN VIEW 
Gordon Dean* 


TOMS for Peace—these words best express the fervent 
A nove of all mankind that the answer to the age-old prob- 

lem of war and rumours of war be found—before it is too 
late. The horrors of past wars give but small and totally in- 
adequate indication of what another war would mean. Each of 
us knows that it would mean the death and maiming of millions, 
the obliteration of cities, the destruction even of the symbols 
and reminders of the art, the culture and the wisdom of the 
ages. This must not happen. 

But paradoxically, while all peoples of the world want peace, 
they find nevertheless that to obtain it requires every bit of 
energy and every particle of patience and wisdom. 

Certainly this is a time in the world’s history when we should 
be thrilled to pay a heavy premium for creative thought. But 
again, paradoxically, we live in a world in which too frequently 
not a premium—but a penalty—is attached to creative thought. 
At the very time when no obstruction should be erected which 
would curb for one moment the free gushing of creative thought, 
we find great masses living under censorship, denied access to 
the ideas of their neighbours, forbidden to communicate, and 
regimented in their thinking. Such conditions breed misunder- 
standing and fear and these in turn resort to force. Viewing 
all this from our side of the iron curtain, we have, in our natural 
concern for the security of the West, thought it necessary to 
resort to measures which themselves at times have discouraged 
creative thought. 

Both scientists and non-scientists in the free world must at 
times have great difficulty in understanding the American ap- 
proach to security in the atomic energy field. May I trace a few 
events which may lead to a better understanding of this ap- 
proach? 








*Former chairman, 1950-1953, United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Mr, Dean has had a long and distinguished career as a universit 
teacher and in public and private legal practice. At present, he is with 
the Investment Banking House of Lehman Brothers, New York. 

This article is based upon remarks made at the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, International Congress on Nuclear Engineering 


at the University of Michigan, June, 1954. 
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During the last war we are allied with the Russians. It was 
an effective alliance and it crushed the common enemy. But 
even at its height it was an uneasy alliance. There rarely was, 
on the Soviet side, complete disclosure or complete co-operation ; 
and as the war came to a close there were many able men who 
with good reason eyed the movements of the Russian bear with 
grave concern. There had been the unilateral seizure of Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia. There followed the incidents in Greece 
and Turkey. The lights of freedom went out in Czechoslovakia, 
and attempts were made to seal off the city of Berlin. These 
and other events caused great uneasiness in American minds con- 
cerning the intentions of the Soviet. 


These Soviet actions, attended by cruelties and conniving, 
belied somehow the protestations of peaceful intent. Behind 
the words of their diplomats one could detect the rattling sabre, 
the broken promise and the shattered hope. It was indeed for 
us a sorry story. But it neither had the effect of casting us 
into a slough of despond nor into the role of a trigger-happy 
chip-on-its-shoulder nation. It demanded, in the simplest terms, 
that we get strong very speedily, and remain strong. No other 
course was thinkable. This must be understood. In the year 
of the war’s closing we came to know much about the Soviet 
system of espionage. We learned that scientists had occasion- 
ally been a part of this spy network. This particularly alarmed 
us, for it had been the scientists who had contributed so mark- 
edly to the new weapons of war—proximity fuses, guided mis- 
siles, radar and atomic bombs. While we paid honour to the men 
of science for their ingenious contributions to the war effort, 
we were uneasy lest their brains be picked by a potential ag- 
gressor. 

These fears found expression in many places. One of these 
was the United States Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Two pro- 
visions were written into that law which are not fully understood 
abroad. These provisions have been both helpful and hurtful 
to us. The first provision forbade intercourse between the Un- 
ited States and other countries concerning commercial uses of 
atomic energy. Many did not fully appreciate this expression of 
distrust on our part—distrust even, or so it appeared—of those 
who came to this country during the war to work in our labor- 
atories. And I think I fully appreciate their irritation. But 
to understand us you must remember that the reason for the 
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prohibition lay in our fear that the sharing of commercial uses 
would automatically involve a sharing of information which 
would make it possible for others to build reactors which could 
produce plutonium which could be fashioned into bombs. It was 
written at a time when we thought we had a monopoly. We 
should have known better; but at least the men who wrote these 
provisions into our law felt that such measures would delay the 
time when a potential aggressor would get the bomb. And per- 
haps they did, albeit slightly, delay that time. 


The second provision in our law established rigid qualifica- 
tions for those in the American atomic project who would have 
access to sensitive information. We required that before any- 
one in our programme could have access to restricted data (as 
we called it), he must first be subjected to a full background in- 
vestigation into his character, loyalty and associations. This 
requirement was novel in our government. It probably seemed 
strange and unnecessary. In a way it was distasteful to 
us; for Americans steeped in the principles which are expressed 
in our Bill of Rights instinctively hate explorations into the per- 
sonal lives and motives of people. But we concluded that in the 
interests of national security such provisions were necessary ; 
particularly so in a programme so fraught with danger as atomic 
energy. We genuinely feared what use might be made of sensi- 
tive information by a potential aggressor. We therefore at- 
tempted to assure ouselves as to the personal loyalty of those 
in our programme. We eliminated Communists from partici- 
pation in the project simply because we soon concluded that Com- 
munists in this country today are mere puppets of a foreign 
power, and that loyalty to the United States and to Moscow 
are not compatible. 

This then is the setting for the prohibitions in our own law. 
It is the setting which explains in part the fears entertained by 
Americans. I think it is important that this setting and these 
fears be understood. I must confess that we have not always 
been wise in implementing these laws. I suspect, in fact, that 
historians will, in the perspective of time, brand some of our 
moves as quite sad indeed. Enough then for the past, as to 
which I beseech at least understanding if not approval. 

I believe that we are today on the threshhold of a new era. 
The early precautions taken by us to prevent Russia from soon 
accumulating a stockpile of atomic bombs were unsuccessful. 
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They must be reexamined. The ugly fact is that Russia started 
making plutonium several years ago. She exploded her first 
atomic bomb in the fall of 1949. She has exploded several since; 
and she has found the answer to thermonuclear explosions. This 
is not pleasant; but it seems to me to argue for three things: 


1. We in the United States must outstockpile her with the hope 
that she will be deterred from further aggression. We have 
done this. We will continue to do so. 


2. We must at the same time very rapidly lift the wraps of 
secrecy from everything in our programme in the non- 
weapons area. 


3. We must make possible a bold interchange of information 
and materials pertaining to the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

I wish to dwell for a moment on this third objective. It is 
today within reach. The Congress of the United States has 
now made changes in our Law which will make this possible. I 
think no time should be lost in implementing this legislation. 
America can afford to be bold in this programme. Indeed it 
cannot afford to be other than bold. 


I have seen in this country the beginnings of research and 
development looking to the employment of the split or the fused 
atom for beneficial uses to mankind. I have seen the amazing 
things which can be done, at little cost, with the “tagged’”’ atom. 
I believe that we have only begun to capitalize on the unique 
quality of “traceability.” I have read much of the literature 
on the subject of squeezing power from the reactor core. And 
I have seen reactors designed and built which can do it. I know 
both of the capacity and the desires of other countries to harness 
the atom. I feel confident that the most will not be realized 
from this new energy until the scientists and engineers, of the 
free world at least, can freely interchange materials and tech- 
nical skills. I have been disturbed that in much of the prelimin- 
ary explorations into atomic energy, the United States, has by 
her own laws, been counted out. There have come to me, when 
I was chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, delegates 
from perhaps a score of countries requesting either technical 
assistance or materials for power reactors. These were not 
countries which wished to make bombs. They clearly wanted 
nothing but the beneficial fruits of fission. To all of them I had 
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to say: “I’m sorry. Our law makes such co-operation impos- 
sible.” I had to say it even to those countries which have 
supplied us with uranium with which to build our weapons 
stockpile. Then I witnessed what was the inevitable. These 
countries turned to their own devices or they turned to other 
countries. Sweden, intent upon building first a research re- 
actor and later a power reactor extracted uranium from her own 
shales, turned to France for assistance in bringing the uranium 
brick to metal, to the United Kingdom for help in fuel element 
fabrication, and to Norway for heavy water. Canada, the United 
Kingdom and France each has an excellent atomic programme. 
Unable to talk to us, they will in the end naturally turn to each 
other; and such countries as India, Brazil and Belgium will turn 
to them. And so it goes and will go. It is all very natural 
and very inevitable. I don’t deplore this. I simply wish that 
the United States might have engaged in these co-operative 
measures. In a sense this is selfish; but I think the United 
States would gain as well as give in such enterprises; and I know 
that the overall good would be best served by United States 
participation. 

Today an American industrial concern cannot sell its ser- 
vices or component parts for a power reactor to be built in Can- 
ada or Belgium or India or Brazil. This is a pity. Atomic 
energy is a field in which much American technical skill is being 
built up rather rapidly. American industry should be given the 
opportunity to bring this talent, and her products, to those 
countries which today are asking for it. Reactors are going to be 
built within the next ten years in some twenty countries, of this 
Iam sure. But who is going to build them? I, for one, should 
like to see the United States building them or at least assisting 
in the building of them. If the United States does not play a 
part in this, others will. We have much knowledge but not a 
monopoly on that knowledge. The day when we said that only 
we had “the secrets,” (and there never truly was such a day) 
has long since passed. The real secrets are held by nature, and 
she releases them to anyone who will commune with her. The 
laws of men do not govern this communion; although men for a 
time become the trustees of these facts of nature. If man is 
reared to understand them, and is ready to accept them, he re- 
ceives them. No order and no law can ever change this one 
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Last December 8, the President, in a very dramatic setting 
at the United Nations, delivered a very dramatic address. It 
was derided by some as not being the answer to the problem 
of growing stockpiles of atomic weapons in the Soviet and in 
the United States. It was not designed to answer that trouble- 
some problem, but it did tackle an almost equally important one; 
namely, how can man bring out the best in the atom—how can 
he produce atoms for peace? It was predicated on the propos- 
ition that if the scientific and engineering brains of the world 
could be turned loose, without the fetters of secrecy and bolster- 
ed by the necessary materials and know-how, great wonders 
might be wrought. His premise was not only valid. It was 
inescapable. It raised great hopes throughout the world. Since, 
however, he offered to the Russians a participation in this pool, 
and since as most of us suspected, they have not seen fit to co- 
operate, co-operation has in the meantime been denied to those 
of us who are friends. This is a strange development indeed. 
The proposal was sound whether Russian participation was sec- 
ured or not. It is still sound. And yet seven months have 
elapsed since its promulgation. Statesmen and lawmakers will 
have to work out the formula for interchange but they will be 
guided in large part by the suggestions and judgment of the 
scientist and the engineer. Let us examine for a moment how 
such interchange might work. 


First as to materials necessary to an atomic power pro- 
gramme, it is my opinion that if we disregard for the moment 
the Pressurized Water Reactor being designed by Westinghouse 
and which will be operated by the Duquesne Light and Power 
Co., the first power reactors actually built on the theory that 
they are to be competitive with orthodox fuels, will be built not 
in the United States, but in portions of the world where fuels 
are either more expensive than in the United States, or non- 
existant. The incentive to build power reactors is much greater 
in a dozen other countries. And yet the technical skill de- 
veloped in the American programme should be wedded to these 
needs in other countries. 


And if the wedding does not soon take place some rather 
foolish and expensive developments may take place. Let us 
assume that we do not soon work out a method whereby other 
countries may procure from us Uranium 235 for enriched fuel 
elements. We just might find some countries erecting large 
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(and they must be large) facilities such as we have at Oak Ridge 
and Paducah. This would be folly indeed when America has 
capacity in her facilities to supply all the U-235 which could 
ever be devoured by the power reactors abroad. And yet coun- 
tries with supplies of uranium, looking to the day when they will 
need slightly enriched material, may, on the assumption that 
the United States cannot be counted upon as a source of fission- 
able material, erect such monstrous facilities. Having erected 
them, such countries might decide that since they have this 
bomb-level material running out of their plants, a few bombs 
should be built. This in turn would further complicate the al- 
ready staggering problem of reaching an international settle- 
ment on bomb stockpiling. If we don’t co-operate on the peace- 
ful atom, we may only aggravate the problems of the destruc- 
tive atoms, and in our moment of unwise caution actually con- 
tribute through sheer default to the establishment of weapons 
programmes in countries which today want no weapons pro- 
gramme. 

Is there any serious security problem in such international 
pooling? I see none. Safeguards can readily be established 
whereby fissionable material or the harmless natural uranium 
can be accounted for. While in the reactor a fuel element can- 
not be quickly processed into a bomb. When it leaves the re- 
actor it can be accounted for without undue ceremony and red- 
tape. If we tie the programme up in a host of petty restric- 
tions, it will not work. Of course this is dangerous material! 
It must be carefully handled. But the same applies to dynamite, 
nitro-glycerine and many other things we handle in sensible 
fashion without fuss, frills and mysticism. 

Everything I have said so far is predicated on the assumption 
that power reactors will prove feasible, attractive and useful 
and that within not too many years they will be contributing a 
substantial amount of energy to an increasingly power hungry 
world. I have assumed this because I believe it. I am an 
optimist in this field; but I don’t think it can be labelled as an 
altogether unfounded optimism. 


In other fields also the peaceful atom can play significant 
roles. I do not think that we have yet begun to explore the 
possible uses which may be made of the fission products which 
will be produced in atomic reactors. While the market for 
radio-isotopes may be limited, it is growing substantially each 
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year and promises to be large. Furthermore I do not think 
we have yet begun to understand the make-up of the nucleus; 
and until we explore further, who is to say what new knowledge 
and what reactions are likely to be found? That is why the 
new center at Geneva, Switzerland, participated in by ten wes- 
tern European countries and devoted primarily to atomic re- 
search has such an appeal to me. Dr. Ernest Lawrence, one of 
America’s most eminent scientists was asked when the bevatron 
was being constructed at the Berkeley Radiation Laboratory, 
“Doctor, what do you expect to find out with this large and 
costly instrument?” He replied: “IF we knew we wouldn’t build 
it.” That of course is the big thrill in this new field. We don’t 
know what may be found. And the important thing to remem- 
ber is that with each machine that is built, with each research 
project undertaken, we learn something (sometimes something 
not too noteworthy; sometimes something sensational). In a 
field where the unknowns are great, the chances for reward are 
greater. This, I am sure is true of atomic energy. 


Back to atoms for peace—and a few conclusions— 


1. We shall turn these atoms to peace only if we give every 
encouragement to creative thought. To release the inquiring 
mind for bold discoveries must be our programme. We have 
not always been appreciative of the fact that the instinct 
for self-preservation may cause us to sew the seeds of our 
own destruction. We have not always appreciated that fear 
can be both an awakener and also a destroyer. Our greatest 
strength is the brilliant inquiring mind. We must be most 
careful lest in fearfulness we dull its brilliance or command 
it not to inquire. 


2. We shall faster turn these atoms to peace if we unshackle 
ourselves from the bonds of secrecy and back a rapid de- 
classification of all information in the non-weapons field. 


3. We shall do better still if we make possible the widest possible 
interchange of atomic energy information among all the 
countries of the western world. 


We are going to see in each of our lifetimes some amazing de- 
velopments which can bless mankind. If we do these three 
things which I suggest we shall see them, I am confident, very 
much faster. 
































J. S. McLEAN: AN OUTSIDE APPRECIATION 
Sir Douglas B. Copland* 


TANLEY MCLEAN was well known to members of the Canadian 
G pnstitate of International Affairs, but he was also known to 

many members of the Institute in other partners in the Com- 
monwealth, and especially in Australia. He visited Australia 
twice, first in 1938 and then after the war. He was planning an- 
other visit just prior to his death. I met him first at the Com- 
monwealth Relations Conference at Lapstone, near Sydney, in 
1938. After that we met many times in Canada and in Australia. 
He understood Australia, not merely its trade, especially in wool 
and meat, its devotion to industrial development, its pursuit of the 
welfare state and its growing sense of international responsibil- 
ities—during the 16 years of his more direct interest in the 
country. I always found it a tonic to discuss Australia with him, 
not because he necessarily agreed with Australian policy, or the 
methods adopted internally or externally to pursue that policy. 
The joy of talking with Stanley McLean on this, or on any other 
matter, was derived from his playful and youthful mind, his 
never failing quest for understanding and his infinite capacity 
for making friends regardless of political affinities or economic 
philosophy. He well understood the text: “Wisdom is the 
principal thing; therefore get wisdom; and with all thy getting 
get understanding.” He combined in a rare degree the vigour, 
administrative capacity and efficiency of the tireless and success- 
ful entrepreneur with the tolerance, mildness of approach and 
penetrating mind of the genuine scholar. He was always inter- 
ested in an idea or a new situation, not more in the thing itself 
than in the mental or other processes that brought it into being. 
Little wonder was it that he had the most varied circle of friends, 
a quite unusual and somewhat unorthodox range of interests and 
a much deeper understanding of the changing world around him 
than many people of his stature and experience of business, and 
even many with much greater responsibilities in public life than 
he sought to assume. 

He came to Australia at Munich time, at the nadir of the 
influence of the British Commonwealth in international affairs, 





*Australian economist and diplomat; at present Australian High Com- 
missioner to Canada; former Vice-Chancellor, Australian National 


University. 
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at the moment when we were all doing a little soul-searching into 
what the Commonwealth meant and how it could be held to- 
gether as a constructive force. Feelings ran high, and some of 
his colleagues in the Canadian group at our conference expressed 
themselves, as did some of mine in the Australian group, with 
perhaps more vigour than understanding. Not so Stanley 
McLean. He said little in the Conference itself, except to pose 
questions that brought out the real issues and the ultimate 
responsibility for what was by common consent a deplorable 
situation. He talked much over tea and dinner, and on into the 
night, and made others talk even more. This indeed was one of 
his greatest charms, and in this situation, as in so many others, 
he would unconsciously cause people to reflect on the exhortation 
so often ignored by the impatient and the less penetrating: “He 
that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone.” It was 
and still is the relevant approach to the situation all members of 
the Commonwealth found themselves in at the time of Munich. 


After this conference I drove Stanley McLean and Edgar Tarr 
from Melbourne through some of the best wheat and pastoral 
land in Australia, the Wimmera and the Western District of 
Victoria. It was early September and the contrast to the Prairies 
of Canada in early March excited McLean’s imagination. On 
another visit after the war he was to see similar land in early 
autumn after the relentless heat of the Australian sun. But he 
didn’t need to wait for the second visit to understand Australia’s 
farming problem. It was an explorer, Mitchell, who, looking 
down from the modest heights of Mount Macedon in an early 
spring over some of the very country we went through, sought to 
apply to Australia the title of Australia Felix. This did not 
endure, and Stanley McLean quickly understood why—the short- 
age of water. Farmers, merchants, hotel proprietors took a fancy 
to this mild-mannered man whose only interest in life seemed to 
be to understand their problems and the methods they were 
adopting to farm their lands and husband their stock. As usual 
a new situation to him was an exciting one, and on the trip he 
acquired an enduring affection for the Australian country-man, 
and even more for the fortitude of the women. This quality of 
human interest was, I always thought, one of his greatest assets 
and perhaps the main reason for that inner composure that 
seemed to pervade his life and work in his later years when I 
was privileged to know him well. 
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One of the problems we often discussed without reaching 
finality was the relative impact of the winter in Canada and the 
summer in Australia on the life and mind and economic future of 
the two countries. When I came to know Canada better I could 
see quite clearly why this problem would engage his attention. 
Let me state it very briefly. A flight from Kingston to Quebec 
reveals a greater surface of fresh water than there is in the 
whole of Australia, which is 80 per cent. of the area of Canada. 
The Canadian winter is an ever present challenge, but if water is 
an asset, the winter also is an asset. What is the corresponding 
asset in Australia? These two youthful members of the Com- 
monwealth are developing at as great a rate as any two countries, 
both are accepting increasing international responsibilities, both 
have a great stake in the future of the Commonwealth. These 
problems arrested the attention of Stanley McLean, and it would 
not be wrong to say that few people in Canada or in Australia 
approached them with more sympathy or greater understanding. 


It is not for me to tell my Canadian friends how Stanley 
McLean enjoyed good company, but as a visitor to Canada in the 
latter part of the war, and on several occasions after the war 
before I assumed my present residence in Canada, a few days as 
the guest of Mrs. McLean and the talk around the festive table 
were always the highlight of my visit. It was an elegant atmos- 
phere where simplicity adorned every landscape, and a devoted 
hostess unobtrusively dwelt upon the comfort of the guest. Yet 
it was enlivened by a spirit of intellectual curiosity from the host 
from which the guest did not escape. That indeed was the in- 
escapable fate of the guest and the test to which he was subjected. 
It was an exhilarating experience, alas not to be experienced 
again in quite the way that was the expression of Stanley 
McLean’s personality. For myself, I can say that I never came 
away from that house without experiencing some challenge to 
some of my perhaps ill-considered views on the perplexed world 
in which we live, but always with renewed faith in the process 
by which we reach an understanding of its perplexity. That was 
above all the contribution Stanley McLean had for those whom he 
dwelt upon. He has gone, but we can say of him, and as he 
himself would have said: “A faithful friend is the medicine of 
life.” 








THE CANADIAN POST-WAR CONTRIBUTION 
TO INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


Douglas G. Anglin* 


HREE main phases in Canada’s post-war external assistance 
“| precramme can be distinguished.** In the early post-war 

years, the bulk of Canadian aid took the form of loans 
for reconstruction purposes. Then followed a period, cor- 
responding to the peak period of Marshall Aid, when Canada 
provided almost no aid to other countries and, in fact, coasted 
along on Uncle Sam’s coat-tails. Since 1950, interest in external 
assistance has revived with the development of Mutual Aid and 
the Colombo Plan. A fourth period, which we may already 
have entered, is likely to see economic and technical assistance 
rival military aid in importance. 

In view of the fact that the first period was essentially a 
tapering off of the wartime programme, it is substantially correct 
to say that Canada did not develop a peace-time programme of 
external assistance until after the invasion of Korea. It might 
even be questioned whether a “programme” as such can yet be 
said to exist, though one appears to be emerging slowly. This 
is a welcome development. Until recently, the reaction of the 
Canadian government—and of other governments—to the need 
for external assistance has been generally pragmatic. It seemed 
appropriate to treat problems which were regarded as temporary 
and unrelated phenomena on an ad hoc basis. This, rather 
than anything discreditable, explains most of the unsatisfactory 
aspects of Canada’s efforts in the past. 

Today, it is clear that international programmes of assistance 
are here to stay; and that they have world-wide political and 
economic ramifications of the greatest significance. In place 
of the pragmatic approach we need a philosophy which will 
integrate our efforts in the field of external assistance with 
the other major aspects of Canadian foreign policy. With this 
in mind, we will examine the adequacy of current methods of 
determining the size of Canadian contributions. 





*Assistant Professor, Department of Political Science and International 
Relations, University of Manitoba. 

**See “Canada’s External Assistance Programme” in the Summer, 1954 
issue of this Journal. The present article is the second of two on 
the subject of Canada’s post-war external assistance programme. 
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I 


The basis for deciding how much Canadian aid is to be made 
available has been the degree of Canadian interest, the needs 
of the situation, Canada’s capacity to meet these needs, and 


the contributions of other states. 


The determination of national interests is not a question of 
objective fact but of opinion, and as far as Canada is concerned, 
that means primarily public opinion. Mr. Abbott has been 
particularly willing to abdicate leadership in the matter. “It isn’t 
for me,” he said, “to determine what that scale [of contribu- 
tions] shall be . . . I don’t impose my views on anybody .. . It’s 
the wishes of the majority of the Canadian people that must 
govern.” This approach is altogether too negative, as Dr. Hugh 
Keenleyside pointed out in replying to Mr. Abbott: 

“Our government has worked with great courage, skill and 
persistence to convince the Canadian people that guns are neces- 
sary. I am satisfied that a similar persistence, skill and courage 
would produce a similar response on our other defensive front 
{under-developed areas]. This is a time for leadership, not for 
simple compliance with existing opinion. If the public knew the 
facts opinion might change. Popularity is not the final test of 
governmental greatness.” 


This leadership has not been forthcoming. Mr. Pearson is 
the only cabinet minister, apart from the Prime Minister, to 
take seriously the task of educating Canadian public opinion 
to its international responsibilities, and he has devoted his 
energies almost exclusively to NATO and the United Nations. 


Not infrequently, the government has refused or withheld 
information basic to the emergence of an informed public 
opinion. It deliberately held back the full story of Canada’s 
rejection of certain proposals of NATO’s Three Wise Men in 
1951. This is clear from the following CBC interview. Mr. 
Pearson was asked if it were true that the Three Wise Men 
asked Canada for raw materials. 

Mr. Pearson: In the report of the Committee of Twelve [to 
which the Three Wise Men reported] there was . . . no request of 
Canada for that kind of assistance because in our discussions with 
these people beforehand we indicated that that was not the kind 
of thing we could do in the next twelve months... 

Mr. Blair Fraser: Well, in other words, they didn’t ask us 
officially because already we had unofficially told them that if they 
did ask us we wouldn’t do it. 
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Mr. Pearson: But that’s what the process of negotiation is. 
In my view, it was not probably the correct thing to do, in Paris 
at that time, to give out what the Three were asking the Twelve 
to do until the Twelve had a chance to look into their request and 


come to some agreement with them. 
Mr. Fraser: But this enormity having been committed, could 
you tell us why it was that Canada didn’t feel able to accede to 


this unofficial request for more? 
Mr. Pearson: Oh, we've only got ten minutes left. 


In assessing the needs of the various countries and areas of 
the world, two qualities are required: knowledge and sympathy 
based on knowledge. Neither of these qualities has in the past 
been much in evidence among many of the government leaders 
and officials dealing with Canadian assistance to under-developed 
countries—except, of course, in the case of Mr. R. G. (Nik) 
Cavell. The situation is improving fairly rapidly as an increas- 
ing number of Canadians are brought into direct contact with 
these overseas territories and more enlightened persons ap- 
pointed to positions of responsibility. Both Mr. Walter Harris, 
the new Minister of Finance, and his Deputy, Mr. Kenneth 
Taylor, are thought to be considerably more receptive to pro- 
posals for aid to under-developed territories than their predeces- 
sors. It is also becoming fashionable for cabinet ministers to 
tour southern Asia. Even Mr. Howe is now quite enthusiastic 
about the Colombo Plan and intended to visit the East—until 
the Prime Minister decided to go instead. 

Nevertheless we still have a long way to go. As the Cana- 
dian High Commissioner to India said in a broadcast to the 
Indian people, “One of our difficulties in Ottawa in dealing with 
Colombo Plan problems has been that we have so few people 
there who have ever been in this part of the world, and it is 
difficult for someone who has not been here to get the feeling 
of your village economy.” Mr. James Sinclair, who headed the 
Canadian delegation to the Colombo Plan meetings last year, 
has confessed that before going to India he did not know that 
the Asian dominions contributed to the Colombo Plan. The 
Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner is credited with the astounding state- 
ment, on August 10, 1954, that a hundred million people in India 
are “living better per capita than the fifteen million people in 
Canada.” 

A basic assumption of all Canadian assistance programmes 
has been, quite properly, that primary responsibility for meeting 
the needs of the situation must rest with the individual govern- 
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ments concerned. Thus, Canada insists that recipient countries 
should also participate financially in each project supported by 
Canadian Colombo Plan funds. Canada can be expected to pro- 
vide no more than supplementary aid and then only “within the 
frame-work of sound internal fiscal policies, well-considered 
development programmes, progressive legal and social condi- 
tions, equitable and effective tax systems and efficient administra- 
tions” all of which, almost by definition, are unlikely to exist in 
under-developed countries. 

In fact it is strongly felt that Canadian aid alone, without 
self-help, may be more of a hindrance than a help. Canada’s 
attitude to the problem of the sterling area has long been that, 
without drastic internal reforms, there was little that Canada 
could do to improve the situation. In the case of relief for 
Palestine refugees the Canadian government has declared pub- 
licly that its modest contribution “would have been even greater 
if our original hopes for the development of the programme had 
in fact been realized.” Actually, the government feels that no 
permanent solution will be found until international aid is cut 
off or drastically reduced and the states concerned forced to do 
something themselves. In general, Canada has been suspicious 
of relief agencies on a permanent basis because such agencies 
tend merely to ease the distress without solving the underlying 
problems, and may in fact delay their solution. 

In choosing projects under the Colombo Plan, Canada has 
been concerned with their economic and, to a lesser degree, 
social desirability as well as their technical and administrative 
feasibility. Canada has carefully avoided assistance which 
would adversely affect the interests of other countries. In its 
examination of projects the government has been particularly 
concerned to enquire whether the project in question has been 
carefully integrated into a national plan, or is, as has occurred 
in some countries, a case of a dam in the middle of a desert. 
The government, in other words, wants to ensure that the best 
possible use is made of the limited funds available. This is done 
partly in the interest of the recipient countries themselves, partly 
because there is no wish to waste money if it can be avoided, 
but mainly perhaps because the government does not wish to 
have Canada associated with a Colombo Plan “ground-nut 
scheme.” A desire that credit should accrue to Canada also 
explains the insistence that ultimately Canadian funds should 
be used for enduring structures permanently identified with 
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Canada like hydro-electric power dams, rather than be consumed 
in the form of wheat, or even take the form of buses and loco- 
motives. Canada is naturally interested in creating as much 
goodwill as possible. 

Canada has experienced real difficulties in effectively utilizing 
her full contribution to the Colombo Plan; but the situation has 
changed radically in the past year. To-day we are faced with 
the question not whether we can spend more but whether we 
can afford to contribute more—or, more properly, whether we 
are willing to contribute more. Canada possesses the physical 
and financial resources to increase her aid to other countries. 
The only question is whether we are willing to devote a larger 
fraction of our national income to this purpose than we do at 
present. Until now, the answer has been no. In the early post- 
war years, when the supply situation in Canada was tight, 
certain limitations were placed on the uses to which export 
credits could be put, in order not to affect unduly the domestic 
market. Later, foreign exchange difficulties developed, “the 
main cause” allegedly being “the effort of the Canadian Govern- 
ment and people to contribute towards the recovery of Europe.” 
The assumption on which this claim is based, (viz., that the 
goods, which were exported on credit, could in the absence of 
credit arrangements have been sold) is only partially true. In- 
deed Mr. Howe said on May 11, 1948: 


“Last year’s exports were supported by credits which we can 
no longer provide. Therefore, were it not for ERP off-shore pur- 
chases our exports would have declined inevitably ... we in Canada 
would have been compelled to curtail our exports in that area, in- 
volving sacrifices and painful adjustments in large sections of 
this country.” 


This is a significant statement even though it is now clear 
that Mr. Howe’s forecast was, for once, unduly pessimistic. 

The basic cause of the dollar shortage was the heavy inflow 
of imports from the United States. Had we been willing to 
sacrifice goods out of our own consumption, we could certainly 
have continued export credits, supported a Canadian Marshall 
Plan and accepted the suggestions of the Three Wise Men. It 
is a strange paradox that almost immediately upon Mr. Abbott’s 
return in December, 1951, from Paris, where he is reported to 
have rejected the proposals of the Three Wise Men on the grounds 
of balance of payments difficulties, the last of the foreign ex- 
change controls was abolished and an announcement made that 
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Canadian gold and dollar reserves were at an all-time high. 
There is no sound economic reason why the granting of Cana- 
dian dollars for expenditure in any country other than the 
United States should adversely affect Canada’s foreign exchange 
position, unless it leads to the hoarding of Canadian dollars or a 
reduction in sales of Canadian products abroad. 

Perhaps the most important single factor determining the 
amount of Canadian assistance has been the contributions— 
the real contributions, not the paper offers—of other states, 
particularly the United States. As Mr. Pearson said in con- 
nection with Canada’s second contribution to UNRRA, “We will 
not be behind other members ... At the same time, we do not 
want to be ahead of other members.” 

In some instances, as for example in the case of the Reinte- 
gration Fund for Palestine refugees, Canada has refused to con- 
tribute on the grounds that few other countries were showing 
much interest. Contributions to UN agencies such as UNICEF, 
UNRWAPRNE and UNKRA have been closely related to re- 
ceipts from other states. In the case of IRO, Canada pressed 
strongly and successfully for the inclusion of a clause in the 
constitution, stipulating that signatory states would not be re- 
quired to subscribe funds until the constitution had been ratified 
by states whose total contributions to the operational budget 
constituted not less than 75 per cent. of the total. Canada’s orig- 
inal contribution to the Colombo Plan was also conditional on 
other countries making “appropriate contributions.” What exact- 
ly this meant was never explicitly stated but Mr. Pearson did say 
that “a contribution from the United States will be essential.” 

The current device is a matching formula or sliding scale. 
Canadian government policy is “to offer to contribute a given 
sum if the contributions of other countries reach a certain total, 
and to offer to go higher than that if the other countries will 
raise the total.” In 1952, Canada offered $750,000 for UN 
Technical Assistance with a further $100,000 if a total of $20 
million was subscribed. In 1953, this target was raised to $25 
million. In neither case was the objective reached, though in 
1953 an extra $45,000 was given in recognition of the creditable 
showing made. For 1954, Canada offered $1,466,000 “provided 
that the support of other countries in our view warrants such 
action, and provided that the total of contributions is sufficient 
to keep the programme at a level which we regard as economically 
sound.” These conditions have since been met. 
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The efficacy of this device in encouraging other states to in- 
crease their contributions has not always been apparent. Cer- 
tainly, to refuse to contribute to the full to a cause to which it 
is in our national interest to contribute because other govern- 
ments are less enlightened is much like cutting off our nose to 
spite our face. Fortunately, there is growing evidence of in- 
creased flexibility in Canadian policy in this regard. A year 
ago, Canada offered to increase substantially her contribution to 
UN technical assistance at a time when the United States was 


threatening to reduce hers. 


This was, however, only a welcome exception to the basic 
principle that normally the Canadian contribution should not 
exceed proportionately the American contribution. The imple- 
mentation of this principle requires elaborate statistical calcula- 
tions. But as this “kind of comparative exercise sometimes gets 
us into trouble,” the government periodically denounces the 
mathematical approach. Mr. Claxton has termed it “odious and 
invidious,” while Mr. Pearson in referring to NATO burden- 
sharing has said: 

“T am not one of those who think that any useful purpose is 
served by attempting to make exact mathematical comparisons 
between the achievements or the failures of various countries in 
the coalition—a sort of ‘box score’ so that each week you can see 
exactly where your national team stands in the North Atlantic 


League. Such comparisons are . .. often the result of good 
statisticians carrying the ball and skilful diplomats running inter- 


ference for them.” 


Yet, however much our leaders protest that they “don’t like 
to try to make these mathematical comparisons,” they rarely 
resist an opportunity to quote statistics whenever they appear 
to be in our favour. Furthermore, there is little doubt that such 
calculations play a considerable role in the determination of the 
amount of Canadian aid. In calculating 2 per cent. of our 
national income for the purpose of determining our UNRRA 
contribution, the Canadian government went to the trouble of 
using American methods thus saving $20 million. In 1950, the 
million dollar grant favoured by the Department of External 
Affairs for UN technical assistance was whittled down to 
$850,000, apparently in order to bring it into line with the 
American contribution. 


In the case of NATO’s infrastructure costs and military 
budget, NATO has decided that for political reasons the United 
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States should not contribute 70 per cent., which would be her 
fair share on the basis of national income. This means that the 
shares of all other members are increased both relatively and 
absolutely. Since 1952 Canada has corrected this situation by 
charging, according to Mr. Claxton’s words, “the excess over 
what we think is the right proportion on the capacity to pay 
basis to mutual aid.” Each year, this “excess” has doubled. 
In 1952, it amounted to 16 per cent.; last year it was 30 per cent. ; 
and in the current fiscal year, we hope to finance over 60 per cent. 
of our share of these costs in this way. 

Statistics undoubtedly can provide a useful first approxima- 
tion of what a fair Canadian contribution ought to be. Two 
problems, however, arise: what should the basis of comparison 
be, and to what extent ought the result to take account of factors 
which are not readily reducible to quantitative terms? Canada 
in particular is caught in a nasty dilemma. Vis-a-vis the United 
States it is in our interest to stress that the higher per capita 
income and the enormous potential resources of Americans re- 
quire a more than proportional contribution from them. Thus, 
for example, Mr. Claxton pointed out that, in comparing Canada’s 
defence effort with that of the United States, the basis of com- 
parison should not be on a per capita income basis but on the 
basis of “take home pay, that is, the average national income left 
after meeting defences,” because “the average American is 
about 50 per cent. better off after defence [costs are met] than 
the average Canadian.” 

Mr. Escott Reid, then Deputy Under-Secretary of State of 
External Affairs, made the same point in 1951 when speaking 
to an American audience about comparative defence expenditures. 
(Certainly, he had no qualms about quoting statistics—to the 
Americans.) 

“You will be spending about twenty-nine times what we will 
be spending but your national income is 17 or 18 times ours. Your 
expenditure will represent 16.5 per cent. of your net national in- 
come, ours 11 per cent. Your average standard of living is, how- 
ever, higher than ours. Your national income per capita is over 
$1,500 a year; ours about $1,050. Therefore the deprivations which 
comparable families on both sides of the border will suffer as a 
result of the defence effort will probably be much the same. This 
is the kind of human reality which is sometimes in danger of being 
obscured...” 


As a sound application of the principle of progressive taxa- 
tion, the logic is incontestable. But when other and poorer 
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nations use similar arguments against us, the “human realities” 
of the situation seem far less impressive. 


The way out of this dilemma has been to argue that Canada 
ought to be considered, not as midway along a scale between the 
United States and the rest of the world, but in a category all 
of its own. “Canada,” in Mr. Pearson’s view, “occupies... a 
special position in NATO. Weare not a member from Europe... 
The United States is in the same position as we are geographic- 
ally, but not in any other way.” In a passage reminiscent of 
the “fire-proof house” attitude of the 1920’s, he rejected the 
proposals of the Three Wise Men on the grounds that in Canada 
there is not “the sense of imminent physical danger” there is in 
Europe due to “a feeling of at least geographical security.”” On 
the other hand, unlike the United States, “Canada is not a world 
power” and does not have a “major share in the decisions that 
have to be made.” The implication is clear, that Canada’s stake 
in NATO is not as great as other states and therefore that our 
contributions, too, ought not to be as large. 


Other favourite themes frequently referred to, whenever the 
scale of Canada’s contributions is under discussion, are the com- 
plications arising out of the dual nature of Canadian nationality, 
Canada’s preoccupation with the development of “half of a con- 
tinent’’, and our “national overheads” particularly our long rail- 
ways, rugged terrain and cold winters. 


In assessing Canada’s contributions, such considerations quite 
properly ought to be taken into account. Certainly, our allies in 
NATO have been most considerate in understanding the special 
circumstances governing our attitude towards, for example, con- 
scription. At the same time, we in Canada should recognize that 
the political and social problems of almost all other countries in 
the world are far more numerous and difficult than our own. It 
would be encouraging to think that we were half as understand- 
ing of the special problems of other peoples as we expect others 
to be of our own. 


II 


The emphasis in Canada’s present external assistance pro- 
gramme is on the military defence of Europe. Economic aid 
and aid to the rest of the world is clearly secondary. “We in 
Canada,” said Mr. Pearson before either Mutual Aid or the 
Colombo Plan was established, “have undertaken . .. heavy re- 
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sponsibilities in the North Atlantic region . . . these responsi- 
bilities must be a first charge on that proportion of our national 
production and income which we may be able to apply as a form 
of mutual aid towards the support of other countries...” This 
situation is bound to change. Even if there is no general relaxa- 
tion of world tensions, it is inconceivable that we can continue 
for long paying only lip-service to the needs of the under- 
developed areas of the world. When, at a meeting of the Cana- 
dian Institute of Public Affairs in 1952, Mr. Abbott attempted 
to justify Canadian policy, Dr. Hugh Keenleyside replied: 

“. . . The Hon. Douglas Abbott seemed to suggest that, as far 
as Canada is concerned, the present division of approximately $100 
for direct defence and $1 for technical and economic aid to the 
fermenting and revolutionary areas of the world, is about right. 
To many of those participating in this conference such a distribu- 
tion of democratic resources is dangerously unrealistic.” 


The propriety of such a statement from a senior United 
Nations official can be questioned; the essential truth of the 
statement cannot. Even Mr. Pearson admits that “No one would 
say that enough is yet being done along these lines to satisfy our 
common human brotherhood or to meet the appalling need.” 


Government policy at the present does not envisage an in- 
crease in the overall total of Canadian aid, though as the world 
situation improves a shift in emphasis is considered possible. 
“If we could cut down our defence expenditures,’ Mr. Pearson 
said in May, 1953, “... then any money that can be saved in that 
way could surely be devoted to schemes of assistance.” Ob- 
viously Mr. Pearson did not intend to be taken literally. Other- 
wise we might have expected the $125 million cut in the 1954-55 
defence and mutual aid appropriations to be devoted to economic 
and technical assistance. The amounts voted for technical as- 
sistance during the current year have been almost doubled but 
the allocation for capital assistance has not been increased and, 
in fact, has been slightly reduced. In October, 1953, the Cana- 
dian government for the first time agreed in principle to con- 
tribute to the proposed Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development—the UN counterpart to the Colombo Plan. 
However, no great risk is involved as the offer is conditional 
on “sufficient progress” being made on “an internationally-super- 
vised world-wide scheme of disarmament.” Besides, only an un- 
specified “portion of the savings thus achieved” is to be devoted 
to SUNFED. 
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On two points, we should be absolutely clear. First, the 
under-developed areas of the world should not and indeed cannot 
wait until “the world situation improves.” Consequently, we 
must not think in terms of a transfer of Canadian resources; 
rather, what is needed is an expansion of Canadian aid to under- 
developed countries simultaneously with the maintenance of our 
NATO programme. Both are vital. Secondly, the hoary argu- 
ment that a larger Canadian contribution to economic develop- 
ment could not be spent usefully is no longer valid. Mr. Nik 
Cavell, Colombo Plan Administrator in Canada, said recently that 
“there is no limit to the amount of capital which could be pumped 
in... to aid these projects at the present time.” Certainly, it 
can be stated quite categorically that under the Colombo Plan 
alone $100 million—four times the present grant—could be used 
this year, and used effectively. 


A proposal to double the Colombo Plan contribution has been 
under consideration for some time. It was expected that this 
would have been agreed to on Mr. St. Laurent’s return from 
Asia, but this did not prove to be the case. The next favourable 
opportunity occurs in October when the Sixth Session of the 
Consultative Committee for Co-operative Economic Development 
in South and South-East Asia meets in Ottawa. 


Let us hope that Canadians will have the leadership as well 
as the courage to measure up to their world responsibilities. 
Our present complacent self-satisfaction with our modest 
generosity is unbecoming of a nation with justifiable pretensions 
to greatness. We ought to be less concerned with how much 
we have done and more concerned with how much has yet to be 
done; less concerned with how little others are doing and more 
concerned with how much we could do; less concerned with 
whether we can afford to do more and more concerned with 
whether we can afford not to do more. “Unfortunately,” says 
Mr. Cavell: 


“there is no general realization here in the west of the great 
urgency which underlies the vast problem of the under-developed 
regions of Asia.” 

“It is no longer a question of whether we can afford this or 
that percentage of our prosperity to aid backward countries; it is 
a question whether or not we are going to safeguard what remains 
of the free world ... The question for us then as I see it is not 
should we give as much aid as we can afford, but do we want a 
free world and, if we do, are we prepared to pay the necessary 
price, whatever it is?” 
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CANADIAN TRADE STRATEGY 
Frank A. Knox* 


States but also with any country that can be persuaded to 

trade with us has been, and is, the steady objective of the 
strategy of Canadian commercial policy. The tactics have natur- 
ally varied with changing circumstances. Since the end of the 
second world war the government at Ottawa has supported with 
all its powers of persuasion the establishment of a multilateral, 
world-trading system and the Bretton Woods institutions and 
Gatt as the best methods of bringing it about. In Canada, how- 
ever, multilateralism is usually thought of in terms of the North 
Atlantic trade triangle by which Canada has used her surplus of 
exports to overseas countries to pay for an excess of imports 
from the United States. And there is no trend in our trading 
relations with other countries more widely known amongst 
Canadians than the tendency for this triangular adjustment to 
become less important and for our exports to the United States 
to become a larger percentage of the total. 


Amongst the reasons for the apprehension which this change 
arouses in Canada one of the most important is fear of the insta- 
bility in the Canadian economy which must arise when a rela- 
tively steady and assured market for our main exports becomes 
less important in our trade and a market which is neither steady 
nor assured becomes more important. To this is added concern 
over the fact that even if our present trade with the United 
States could be made more dependable, it would still be the old 
and, to Canadians, increasingly unsatisfactory exchange of crude 
materials for manufactured goods. There is a rising demand in 
Canada for the reopening of overseas markets and for such 
changes in American policy toward our trade as will make it 
more dependable and will diversify it by allowing a freer trade 
in manufactured goods. 


Canadians may well see little fruit from their efforts in either 
direction within the next few years. The mutilateral world 


Ts strengthen our trade relations not only with the United 
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which would allow us to expand our markets overseas is likely to 
be long delayed; the percentage of our exports going to the 
United States will remain high and may even increase; and it 
will be the same old uncertain exchange of crude or partly- 
manufactured materials for fully-manufactured goods. The pes- 
simistic implications of such a view may be overborne, of course, 
by world political developments or made less significant for 
Canada by a long resources development boom. They are based 
nevertheless on important elements in the current world trade 
framework within which any efforts directed at strengthening 
Canadian-United States trade will have to be undertaken and are 
worth therefore some attention. 
os a * 

The multilateral world-trading system of the latter part of 
the 19th century was based on an exchange of British manufac- 
tured goods for foods and raw materials raised in countries 
overseas, a trade which was, to the citizens of most countries, 
s0 obviously beneficial as to stand the attacks of national protec- 
tionism without collapsing. The system of free exchange might 
also have stood despite the rise of other manufacturing nations, 
such as Germany and Japan, because their competitive power 
was attained only by large-scale production for the world market. 
It could not stand, and has not stood, the rise of a great manu- 
facturing power whose amazing productive capacity was based 
on a home market large enough to justify the most extensive 
use of mass-production methods anywhere yet attained and 
whose citizens therefore came, eventually, to the position where 
they could see no obvious and urgent need to trade with other 
nations. 

In the early 19th century the wide variety of climates and 
the richness of natural resources that lie within its vast area 
made the United States by all odds the most important single 
region in the overseas half of the British-led world-trading 
system. The high product per man in extractive industries 
which made the United States so attractive a market for British 
manufactures also stimulated, after the railways made a national 
market a reality, the industrialization of the United States. 
Because of high tariffs in the latter part of the 19th century, of 
the competitive power of American manufactures in their home 
market and of more attractive markets elsewhere, Britain eventu- 
ally about lost the American market. The United States thus 
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found itself in time, in an anomalous trading relationship with 
other countries. Like Britain it wished to import industrial raw 
materials and even some foods; unlike Britain it had no special 
interest in selling manufactured goods on world markets; on the 
contrary it continued to be much interested in the export of raw 
materials and foods, such as cotton and wheat. On the one hand 
the United States thus sought to remain a member in good stand- 
ing of the multilateral system of that day by continued heavy 
exports of wheat and cotton. On the other hand it had almost 
completely “contracted out” of the world system by refusing to 
take manufactured goods in return as it had once done. There 
was thus created that wider sort of multilateral trade so often 
discussed in the textbooks; Britain and Europe sold manufac- 
tured goods to south-east Asia and other overseas areas, obtain- 
ing from them in return the dollars these countries earned by 
selling raw products in the United States and which Europe 
needed to pay for American wheat and cotton. 

This sort of trade, however, is an impossible basis upon which 
to build the multilateralism of the future. Nor would the basis 
be much improved were the United States to seek, in emulation 
of the role which Britain played in the 19th century system, to 
become the world’s greatest manufacturing nation, to dominate 
the markets of a great array of other nations and to import in 
return their raw materials. Too many nations have become 
industralized, too many others seek by the same means to free 
themselves from the exploitative possibilities inherent in the 
older system, to make the exchange of raw for manufactured 
products a satisfactory main ingredient in a developed system of 
world trade. To be as obviously mutually beneficial as the older 
system was recognised to be in its day, the new system must be 
erected mainly on the exchange of manufactured goods between 
industrial countries each specialising in the products for which 
it has a comparative advantage. If permitted, such a trade 
would soon become complicated enough to satisfy the most ardent 
advocates of multilateralism. It is the only system which would 
make acceptable to all nations that large dependence upon foreign 
trade, and the international specialization which must underly it, 
upon which alone the productive power of the free world may be 
developed as the struggle with communism demands that it 
should. Only by creating a world-trading system in which even 
the smallest country may find its markets and its supplies in 
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several different places will it be possible to induce the citizens 
of sovereign nations to accept once again those risks of inter- 
national specialization which the events of our life-time have so 
strikingly underlined and deeply impressed upon men’s minds. 

To enunciate such a view is to imply, however, that the 
realization of a full and effective multilateral world-trading sys- 
tem may be long postponed. We shall be plagued for a long time, 
as we have been for a generation past, with those increasingly 
unsatisfactory international trade relationships which are mainly 
the consequence of the evolution of the United States from full 
membership in the world trading system of the 19th century, 
through a phase of economic isolationism not yet completed, into 
what one hopes will be the leadership of a world economy based 
upon a new freedom of world trade. 

* ok * 

These changing relationships between the United States and 
the world economy have been of prime importance in determin- 
ing the nature of Canada’s trade. Our appearance as a signifi- 
cant element in the 19th century trading system was delayed 
until that system had begun to decline. Not until American 
railway building and land settlement was completed was Canada 
brought into the full stream of North American growth. Only in 
the first decade of the 20th century in fact did wheat begin to 
move in great volume from the Canadian prairies to the markets 
of Europe. By this time, however, Canadians had become too 
enamoured of American-type manufactures to accept only British 
manufactured goods in return. Thus the North Atlantic trade 
triangle came into existence as a Canadian adaptation to a par- 
ticular stage in the evolution of the international economy—an 
arrangement with all the marks of impermanence upon it. In- 
deed, it had not yet been fully developed when the growing needs 
of American industry for raw materials began to stimulate those 
changes in the structure of production in Canada which have 
since so strikingly increased our dependence upon the American 
market. With rising production of gold, base metals and news- 
print the Canadian Shield took its place along with the prairies 
in Canada’s export story and brought into being a new reliance 
on continental as well as overseas markets. 

The subsequent relative decline of the overseas export market 
and the growth of the export market in the United States leaves 
Canada in a position of growing difficulty. Some of its regions, 
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notably the prairies, are prepared to participate on a very large 
scale in a world-trading system which is passing away. Other 
areas mine, cut and partly process materials for markets mainly 
located in a country which might be the centre of a new world- 
trading system but does not yet choose to become so. This new 
trade continues to be mainly the old “exchange of raw materials 
for manufactured goods” type which is bound to become increas- 
ingly unsatisfactory to the citizens of a country which is under- 
going a phenomenal industrial growth. We are, moreover, losing 
overseas markets which have been strong supports of the 
Canadian economy through good times and bad. We gain markets 
in the United States which are good at times but not dependable. 
For it is notorious that Canadian agricultural and raw products 
are still marginal supplies in the United States market; that the 
high-cost American producer of these products with whom our 
exports compete is still able to muster the political influence 
necessary to exclude Canadian supplies especially in those recur- 
ring periods of glut which have hitherto been characteristic of 
his home market. In the case of foods this lack of dependability 
of the American market for Canadian exports takes the form of 
a speedy reaction against any level of imports from Canada which 
seems to threaten a particular American agricultural product 
price-support policy. At the present stage in the evolution of 
the American economy the periodic exclusion of Canadian pro- 
ducts does not yet do an injury to American citizens extensive or 
manifest enough to bring forth effective political resistance to 
the demands of the American high-cost producer for protection. 
For any effective change in this situation the world may well 
have to wait till the raw material scarcities foreshadowed in the 
Paley report really begin to hit home. 


But Canadians are not likely to be content with a simple 
exchange of raw products for American manufactured goods; 
they urge that our exports be more fully processed in Canada. 
Moreover many Canadian manufacturers (strange as this may 
sound) are now anxious to get into the American market. Given 
reasonable terms of entry they think they can survive and 
expand there. But they unitedly complain of the unreasonable- 
ness of the American tariff and the vexatious character of 
American customs procedure which prevents their getting in. 
Despite important reductions in duty under the Trade Agree- 
ments programme the combined effect of present rates of duty 
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and customs procedure is still largely to exclude fully- 
manufactured goods from the American market. What we tend 
to forget in Canada, with our natural pre-occupation with the 
views of the executive branch of government, is that the Con- 
gress which writes the customs legislation probably more closely 
represents politically effective public opinion in the United States 
than do the supporters of the Trade Agreements’ programme. 
The Congress maintains on the statute books legislation which so 
specifically binds and limits the customs administration branch 
of the executive that even were that branch more willing to 
liberalise the impact of the law upon our exports than it is usually 
thought to be it would be almost impossible for it to do so. The 
Congress has written the protective intent of its majority into 
that legislation in a most definite and specific manner in order 
apparently to thwart the liberalising intent of a “misguided” 
executive. One fears that the relatively unrestricted entry into 
the American market of a wide range of Canadian manufactured 
goods is not likely to come about soon. Yet Canadian manufac- 
turers are feeling more and more keenly every day the competi- 
tion in the Canadian market of British and foreign producers 
whose markets they cannot invade in retaliation. Canada, they 
would argue, sticks much too loyally for its own good to the spirit 
as well as the letter of Gatt. Demands arise for more protection 
in the home market, at least until other countries show greater 
reciprocity in freeing foreign trade. 
ok * * 

The implications for Canadian commercial policy of the line 
of thought set out in this paper can be quickly drawn. The world 
has not yet reached that point in its evolution at which the bene- 
fits of a much freer exchange of manufactured goods between 
countries are as plain to the ordinary citizen as the advantages 
of a different sort of exchange seemed to be to most people in the 
circumstances of the 19th century. The coming of a new world- 
trading system in which Canada might find alternative markets 
for her exports and thus avoid undue dependence upon any one 
of them will therefore be slow. In the meantime, having lost one 
sure support in the British market and having failed to find an 
adequate substitute in the American, the tendency to rely more 
on the home market will be strengthened. The number of those 
who think that Canada is richly enough endowed with natural 
resources, has developed sufficient manufacturing capacity and 
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will soon have enough people to make it possible for us to imitate 
the action of the United States of about a century ago and enter 
on a phase of relative isolation while we develop our own produc- 
tive capacities is probably far greater in Canada than many sup- 
pose. Persisting obstacles to our exports in world markets will 
ease the task of those who find it politically profitable to appeal to 
this point of view. It is hard to see, on the Canadian political land- 
scape, a group so determinedly doctrinaire in its free trade views 
and, at the same time, numerous enough to force the Federal 
government to drive resolutely ahead for multilateral trade and 
lower tariffs in the face of the slowness with which world trade 
is being freed and the consequent pressure to foster the home 
market as an alternative. For the visible future, it is true, our 
living standards will continue to depend directly or indirectly, to 
a great degree on the high productivity per man that may be 
achieved in producing raw and semi-processed goods in large 
volume to be sold at relatively low prices on world markets. 
Canadian nevertheless will be greatly tempted to accept protec- 
tionist and isolationist arguments during the perhaps lengthy 
period ahead in which obtaining more extensive and stable 
markets for our exports either in the United States or countries 
overseas will be difficult because of the stage which has now been 
reached in the long-run development of trading relationships 
between the United States and the other countries of the free 
world. 








FRANCE, TUNISIA AND MOROCCO 


General Georges Catroux* 

N this article »~> would like to throw some light on the crisis 
| wnien has, until the beginning of August last, troubled the re- 
lationship between France and Tunisia, as well as on those 
troubles which still exist and weigh heavily on relationships be- 
tween France and Morocco. Our aim is to formulate an objective 
report for readers abroad on matters understood but imperfectly 
or known only in the light of incomplete and occasionally tenden- 
tious information—or as a result of recurring manifestations at 
the United Nations—all of which risk leading public opinion to a 
faulty assessment of the situation. Bearing this in mind, we 
propose to examine successively the causes of the crises, the 
position of the parties with regard to the different problems and, 
finally, the possibility of an acceptable solution. However, be- 
fore proceeding, it seems useful to recall certain preliminary 
considerations indispensable to an understanding of the subject. 
We know that during the nineteenth century and at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth, France brought under her political and 
economic dependence three countries, known collectively as North 
Africa: Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco. We know too that the 
status of these three countries is not uniform, Algeria being an 
integral part of the French Republic, under a special system of 
administrative autonomy, while Tunisia and Morocco are King- 
doms and, in consequence, states possessing national personality 
—but having accepted France’s protectorate through treaties 
concluded in 1881 and 1912, respectively. As a result of these 
statutory differences the native inhabitants of Algeria enjoy the 
privileges of French citizenship, while the inhabitants of Tunisia 
and Morocco, remaining the subjects of their sovereigns, are 
considered Tunisian and Moroccan citizens. In short, French 
relationships with Tunisia and Morocco do not rest on the same 

premises as those between France and Algeria. 
As organized by France, North Africa does not constitute a 
political unity. Rather it forms an ethnic, linguistic and confes- 
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sional unity. The inhabitants of all three countries are of Arab- 
Berber strain, speaking Arabic and Berber dialects and profess- 
ing the Muslim religion, to which they appear very devoted. 
These racial and religious links explain why, in spite of their 
political separation, their particularisms and their atavic dis- 
agreements, the North African populations feel a certain degree 
of solidarity with one another in their relationships with France 
—a foreign and non-Muslim power with its nationals established 
on their soil. Thus, any friction between French authorities and 
Muslim populations in one of the three countries cannot leave 
indifferent the Muslim populations of the other two. That is 
why the deposition of the Moroccan Sultan, pronounced in 1953, 
stirred Muslim consciences in Algeria and Tunisia and that is 
why, too, that troubles in Tunisia have had their echoes in 
Morocco. It should be noted, however, that this solidarity does 
not and has not generally manifested itself in any active way, 
and has not gone beyond the stage of sentiments. Nevertheless, 
it represents a psychological factor which French policy cannot 
neglect. 

The following considerations, too, should be borne in mind by 
all who would look at the heart of the problem, and understand 
France’s hesitancy to fully satisfy the nationalistic demands of 
Tunisians and Moroccans (of which we will speak later): 
France considers it axiomatic in the field of general policy, 
and of strategic security and economic expansion, that her 
European territory, together with her territories in both North 
and Central Africa, constitute an ensemble of indissociable forces 
under her direction. This concept, founded on the experience of 
two wars, means that France cannot permit the secession of one 
or several parts of the totality. It means, too, that the conces- 
sions which might be made to Tunisian and Moroccan national 
aspirations cannot go as far as to recognise their independence, 
except on the condition that these countries stay within the 
French orbit, linked to France by durable treaties and staying 
thus within her overall political, strategic and economic system. 

France’s position is conditioned by the knowledge that a 
break in her links with North Africa would mean her end as a 
world power. As we shall see later, however, these exigencies 
can reconcile themselves with the promotion of Tunisia and 


Morocco to a status of states with a regime of “home rule,” the 
status to which these countries aspire and which France is fully 
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prepared to grant them. France does consider herself tied by 
the engagements she has written into her national constitution 
and according to which she has proclaimed that “faithful to her 
traditional mission, she intends to lead the peoples whom she has 
taken in charge to the liberty of self-administration and to the 
democratic handling of their own affairs.” But, although France 
realises her duties towards these peoples, she cannot forget her 
duties both towards her own future and towards the future of 
those French peoples who in the course of time have laid their 
roots in Tunisia and Morocco. France desires that her expatri- 
ated nationals, whose activities have spurred on the moderniza- 
tion and prosperity of the two countries, be assured as a matter 
of simple justice that, in the heart of a Tunisia and Morocco free 
to administer themselves, the interests of French nationals, their 
goods and their persons, will be unqualifiably guaranteed. 

The two crises come fundamentally from one and the same 
cause; we will examine their origins together. On the other 
hand, their different developments will be examined separately. 

oo ok ok 

It is a historical fact that the state of dependence stimulates 
among subjected populations, either under a colonial regime or 
under foreign trusteeship, a collective stimulation of feelings of 
which the first manifestation is the awakening among their 
élites of a stream of nationalist aspirations. For two reasons the 
Tunisian and Moroccan élites have not escaped this biological law. 
In the first place, anterior to the French protectorate, their 
country possessed a national civilization, a national history and 
a national personality—and they were recognised as independent 
states. The French protectorate came as foreign intervention 
in their own affairs and created a feeling of frustration. A 
second reason was that these élites, in successive generations 
fed on French culture and immersed in the democratic principles 
taught in French schools, claimed the application of these 
principles in their own countries. It appeared to them contra- 
dictory that the nation which proclaimed the respect of individual 
liberties and the independence of peoples, had taken their 
destinies in hand, not at all in order to effect these principles 
but, on the contrary, to restrain them; the élites reproached 
France because she conceived her protectorate less as a medium 
of political regeneration than as an instrument of her own pre- 


ponderance. 
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Originally these sentiments and ideas were the fruit of only 
a few minds, but they subsequently gained ground among the 
city bourgeois classes, and provoked the formation of nationalist 
parties: in Tunis the Destour, (“the Constitution,”) and in 
Morocco, I[stiglal, (“Independence”). The revendications of 
these parties dealt essentially with the interpretation, which 
they considered abusive, that France had given the protectorate 
treaties, as well as to the powers which, contrary to the spirit 
and stipulations of these contracts, France had attributed to her- 
self. France, they said, in all matters had substituted her own 
sovereignty in place of Tunisia’s and Morocco’s, while, according 
to the terms of the agreements, that sovereignty in the domain 
of internal affairs should have remained the prerogative of the 
protected governments. Were these claims justified? In order 
to elucidate this point, it is best to consider the juridical sub- 
stance of the treaties keeping in mind France’s interpretation of 
them in practice. 

An analysis of these treaties shows that, under the regime 
of relations thereby established, Tunisia and Morocco remained 
sovereign states of the absolute-monarchical type and that 
sovereignty should be exerted by the Bey, “possessor of the 
Kingdom of Tunisia” and by the Sultan respectively, these two 
princes abandoning to France their exterior jurisdictions: inter- 
national relations, defence and security. France received, in 
addition, the right to initiate reforms of the state apparatus 
by means of legislative acts which were to carry the seals of 
the reigning sovereigns. 

We see therefore that stricto sensu, this so-called protectorate- 
regime defined the respective jurisdictions of the protecting and 
protected governments and safeguarded the principle of “internal 
sovereignty,” because the governments of the states retained 
the direction of their affairs. But remaining under the impul- 
sion and the control of France, it was really a trusteeship regime, 
to which Marshall Lyautey gave the following definition: 

“Morocco is an autonomous state, of which France has assured 
the protection, but which rests under the sovereignty of the Sultan 
under his statute. One of my first duties is to assure the integrity 


of the regime and the respect of this statute ... The important 
feature of this statute is that it calls for the exercise of control 


rather than direct administration.” 
Now it is a fact that, if Lyautey—and this was the secret 
of his success—abstained strictly from over-stepping his role as 
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a guide, animateur and contréleur, his successors, on the contrary, 
have progressively taken into their hands the handling of Moroc- 
can affairs. The same thing has happened in Tunisia. In con- 
sequence, the mechanism of contractual relationships between 
protected and protector were falsified and in this sense the 
protestations and claims of the nationalist parties were justified. 
The nationalist parties have been able to allege that the direction 
of national affairs was taken out of the hands of Tunisians and 
Moroccans and that their sovereignty was de facto transferred 
to France: what reasons lie behind this evolution? 

Indubitably the reasons are found in the French mind, as- 
similationist by its very nature and which revels in direct ad- 
ministration. But it results also from the conception that France 
formed of its own mission in Tunisia and Morocco. Of course, 
the final goal was, and still remains, to educate politically her 
protegés and to prepare them for the democratic conduct of their 
own affairs; and then to remit to them full control at the national 
level. But this lengthy task seemed of a less urgent nature 
at the time France went into Tunisia and Morocco than an 
establishment of peace and public order, and an amelioration of 
the miserable conditions of the masses. One must remember 
that in 1912 Morocco was steeped in anarchy and that it took 
twenty-seven years to restore the authority of the Sultan over 
his tribes. Also, in Morocco, as in Tunisia the population was 
decimated by famine and disease. France felt that political 
problems should wait and that priority should go to the re- 
establishment of public security, the putting of the state in 
order and, finally, economic and social improvements. France 
recognized that, in these fields the national governments were 
too lacking in authority, experience and competence to achieve 
this and to act with the efficiency and speed required on only the 
counsel and under the control of French agents. What was 
necessary were modern methods of government, and qualified 
men, as well as plans for economic development, resources to 
finance these plans and a firm will to execute them. In con- 
sequence, France had to assume this role, and, in a programme 
which required the know-how of technicians, substituted French 
administration for the bankrupt native administrations. 

Thus, in order to satisfy elementary needs and to meet 
elementary problems of the states and their populations, France 
had to forget the spirit of the protectorate. In a few decades 
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France has obtained considerable transformations and Tunisia 
and Morocco have passed from mediaeval to modern states. 
France’s justification lies in the acceleration which she has given 
to production of every sort, to the betterment of living conditions, 
to the spreading of learning and cleanliness and to incorrupt 
government. 

The nationalist parties in no way denied the good effects of 
France’s influence on the administrative workings of their coun- 
tries, but, preoccupied firstly with political requirements, they 
stressed the fact that the national political institutions had been 
maintained in their archaic forms and that, behind this facade, 
the realities of power were exercised by the protecting nation. 
Accordingly, they accentuated their revendication movement and 
passed periodically to direct action. This in turn provoked force- 
ful reaction by France—actions and reactions together bringing 
about the Franco-Tunisian and Franco-Moroccan crises. Can it 
be said that these crises would not have taken the hard turn 
they did, if, on one hand, the nationalists had shown themselves 
less impatient and if, on the other hand, France had been less 
slow in according the satisfaction, in gradually releasing her 
hold and introducing into the direction of affairs those native 
elements which, technically competent, had been taught in French 
schools during the seventy-five years of Tunisian and forty-two 
years of Moroccan protectorate? 

Such were the origins of the crises of which we shall now 
describe the main developments. 

* a ao 

Since the beginning of the century the Tunisian revendica- 
tion movement showed itself to be more religious than national 
in origin. It was the work of the Destour, but the movement 
took on particular strength and significance when the active 
wing of that party seceded, calling itself the Neo-Destour, and 
pushed for an awakening of national and social consciousness in 
the Tunisian masses. 


The Neo-Destour, sparked by Habib Bourguiba, was made 
up of militant nationalists, and, particularly, of western-in- 
fluenced intellectuals. Their final goal was the recognition of 
Tunisia’s independence, but not necessarily France’s eviction. 
Although outlawed, the party ceased only recently to pursue 
these aims by every possible means: begging, violence, outside 
forces and appeals to the United Nations. These unflagging 
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efforts and the spirit behind them attracted many followers 
both in the cities and in the country. At one time a general 
wave of opinion influenced the Bey himself and led him to link 
his voice to that of Tunisian nationalism. This collusion between 
the sovereign and the Neo-Destour brought Franco-Tunisian rela- 
tions to a difficult point. 

Presenting himself as the nation’s spokesman and as the 
representative of sovereignty, the Bey in effect asked the French 
government to alter the system, recognise Tunisian sovereignty, 
renounce direct administration and give Tunisia its internal 
autonomy, the right to handle its domestic affairs. As the 
French government did not appear to oppose those reforms in 
principle, a Tunisian government, the Neo-Destour participating, 
was constituted to negotiate towards that end. 

The negotiations accomplished nothing. French citizens in 
Tunisia and a large segment of public and parliamentary opinion, 
considered the Tunisian claims dangerous, excessive and prema- 
ture. Pressure was brought against the government and no con- 
cessions were made. The deception felt by the nationalists was 
increased by the Government’s reply to the Bey, which failed 
to recognise the principle of the exclusiveness of Tunisian 
sovereignty and for it substituted joint Franco-Tunisian sover- 
eignty. Relations were broken off, and troubles followed; then 
repression—in short the serious situation which, on different 
occasions was heard at the United Nations and of which we are 
aware. The recent decisions of Premier Mendes-France were 
intended to end that situation by means which we will speak of 
shortly and which were warmly approved by the Neo-Destour 
and the Bey. 

* * a 

In Morocco, the appearance of the nationalist movement co- 
incided with pacification; that is, with the period when, as a 
result of France’s policies and armies the country found itself 
brought together and unified under the authority of the Sultan. 
The young French-educated bourgeois constituted an action com- 
mittee in 1934, (which later became the I/stiqlal party) and 
presented a list of revendications in which they claimed an 
equality of rights between France and Morocco and drew up a 
plan of institutional reforms. In 1937 and 1938 the /stiqlal pro- 
voked serious incidents which brought about their proscription 
by the Sultan, Sidi Mohamed. Nevertheless, their action con- 
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tinued clandestinely until the end of 1943, at which time, coming 
into the open, they presented the Sultan with a manifesto claim- 
ing the abrogation of the protectorate and the independence of 
Morocco. At the same time, they provoked bloodshed at Fez 
and agitation in other cities. The attitude which the sovereign 
took at the time led the French government to fear that he was 
in secret agreement with the Istiglal. The events which followed 
confirmed that fear. 

In fact, from that moment on, although hiding his ties with 
the Istiqlal, the Sultan adopted the stature of a national sovereign 
and made himself the spokesman of Moroccan aspirations. He 
believed the moment favourable because of France’s weakness 
and because of the world-wide movement towards the emancipa- 
tion of dependent peoples, and of the foreign pressure which he 
counted on. He lacked moderation and realism in forming his 
extreme claims; having gotten his wind up he pronounced in 
Tangiers a speech tantamount to adhesion with the Arab League 
in Cairo. Brought back to reason by France, he then adopted 
an attitude of obstruction, refusing reforms which the Paris 
government suggested and for all practical purposes ceasing to 
co-operate. This obstruction, coinciding with the urban agita- 
tion provoked by the Istiqlal, led General Juin, who was then 
resident-general, to force the Sultan to comply with the stipula- 
tions of the protectorate and accept the reforms. 

Sidi Mohamed appeared to agree but General Juin’s successor, 
General Guillaume soon realized that his consent was only super- 
ficial. Collaboration with the imperial palace became more and 
more difficult and in the cities the Jstiglal multiplied their agita- 
tions in favour of the Sultan and looked to the support of the 
Asiatic-Arabic nations. The tension, between the authorities 
and the French colony, on the one hand and the palace and the 
nationalists on the other, reached its paroxysm in December, 
1952, when riots in Casablanca had to be severely repressed. 
The Sultan then committed the psychological error of not openly 
dissociating himself from the instigators of the bloodshed. This 
alienated both the French in Morocco, who felt themselves 
menaced, and the representatives of the temporal and religious 
Morroccan feudalists, led by the Glaoui and the Cherif Kittani. 
It was then that these leading figures decided to oppose the aims 
of a sovereign and a party whose triumph they foresaw as the 
termination of their privileges. 
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In agreement with the notables of the French colony, the 
Glaoui and the Kittani formed a pact of traditional Moroccan 
forces and, in the spring of 1953 presented the Resident General 
with the petition of Pachas and Caids, which demanded the depo- 
sition of the Sultan—who had broken the laws of Islam and whom 
they judged to be unworthy of the functions of Imam, or spiritual 
guide. When the French government declared that they would 
not intervene in a purely Muslim struggle, the Glaouwi and the 
Kittani pushed their case with audacity. They reunited at Mar- 
rakech on August 20, 1953, and proclaimed as Jmam a man of 
their choice, Sidi Mohamed ben Moulay Arafa. Fearing internal 
strife the French government recognised the fait accompli and 
exiled Sidi Mohamed. 


This serious decision came at a time when the Sultan, a 
sadder and wiser man, had understood the excessive character 
of his original claims, had modified them and had expressed 
his wish to collaborate with the French. Foregoing his demands 
for independence, Sidi Mohamed declared himself ready to accept 
the reforms and recognise the rights and major interests of 
France and Frenchmen on the condition that these reforms, 
instead of being fragmentary, should become part of an overall 
plan agreed upon between France and himself. This plan would 
have led, by degrees decided subsequently, to a system of 
internal autonomy. 


The claim was a reasonable one, and it is regrettable that 
prevailing circumstances did not permit the French government 
to accept it. The recent and serious events in Morocco could 
have been avoided, for it is certain that these disorders originated 
with the deposition of the Sultan, a man who has become for 
more and more Moroccans, for all the populations of the cities 
and for an increasingly large part of those in the country, a 
national hero, truly representative of Moroccan conscience and 
aspirations. It was his re-establishment that was claimed during 
the manifestations in the cities. On the other hand, his suc- 
cessor Sidi Moulay Arafa, is considered a usurper, enthroned by 
a coalition of Moroccan feudalists, attached to an obsolete national 
regime, and by French landholders, inspired by colonial beliefs. 
As a result, the quarrel about the throne expresses the conflict 
between the spirit of the past and the spirit of the future, 
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between ancient and modern Morocco. It is a conflict which the 
French government must appease. 


* * ** 


The crisis, therefore, remains open in Morocco; we will see 
in a moment how an attempt can be made to terminate it. In 
Tunisia on the other hand, due to the hardy initiatives taken by 
Premier Mendes-France, the crisis has been waning since the 
beginning of August. The troubles and the terrorism were, for 
all practical purposes, ended the moment when, going to the 
heart of the subject, Mr. Mendes-France eliminated the causes 
of the Franco-Tunisian conflict. He recognised the fundamental 
Tunisian claims, recognised unequivocally the exclusiveness of 
national sovereignty and accorded to the government of the Bey 
the prerogatives of internal autonomy. As a result, Tunisians 
will be masters of their own domestic affairs without any inter- 
ference by France or by French nationals—neither co-direction 
nor co-sovereignty. French colonials in Tunisia will have no 
grip on political assemblies. On the other hand, the French 
will have their place in the economic councils. Their liberties, 
their persons, their goods and their activities will be assured and 
guaranteed, and France will retain its privileges in the field of 
foreign affairs and defence, as well as in international economic 
and cultural matters. Conventions to establish the details of 
this new system of relationships will be negotiated very shortly. 


These bases of agreement were accepted favourably by the 
Bey, the Neo-Destour, the moderate nationalists and the mass 
of the inhabitants. In this atmosphere it has been easy to con- 
stitute a government in which, as well as the Neo-Destour, the 
different tendencies of opinion are represented. Its first task 
will be to negotiate with the French government the conventions 
in question. These negotiations may take some time and they 
will depend on the mutual loyalty of the parties concerned. The 
sincerity of Mr. Mendes-France’s government cannot be doubted. 
On the Tunisian side, if the political wisdom which has up until 
now characterized the Neo-Destour continues, a settlement will 
result. The premises are therefore favourable. In order that 
the policy negotiated by Mr. Mendes-France be assured of success, 
however, it is important that, his term of office notwithstanding, 
the same policy be firmly pursued by his eventual successors. 
It is equally important that those Frenchmen in Tunisia, who 
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accept rather than approve the plan, now give it their full sup- 
port. Finally the Neo-Destour must be strong enough to quell 
certain of its own extremist elements should they attempt to go 
too far and thus risk recreating insecurity and strife. 


* * * 


It might seem tempting to apply a similar solution to the 
Moroccan crisis. 


Unfortunately, this is impossible, for if in their essence the 
the problems are the same, certain specific features are quite 
different. 


Undoubtedly France’s aim in Morocco, as in Tunisia, is the 
granting of internal autonomy. But whereas in Tunisia the 
problem was ripe and could be resolved almost instantly, in 
Morocco it is not; it calls for regulation spread over a period of 
time. Psychologically and politically, Tunisia has achieved its 
unity about a national ideal and claims of the Neo-Destour reflect 
its own aspirations. Also it possesses the stability of frame- 
work necessary to the taking in hand of the state, orientating it 
towards democratic institutions. In Morocco, on the other hand, 
where national conscience in the masses has not yet been fully 
awakened, the only link which unites the populations is that of 
Muslim solidarity. Morocco is not yet a nation; it is an Islamic 
community, its comportment and the institutions governed by 
religious law. This community’s chief is at one and the same 
time the Imam—Commandeur des Croyants and temporal sover- 
eign, whose power comes from his spiritual authority. This 
chief is the Sultan; he is not called to the throne in a hereditary 
manner but chosen by a college of priests. As Imam, symbol 
and guardian of the faith, the Sultan is obeyed by all Muslims. 
As holder of the temporal power, he is not, except in as much as 
he can impose it—for if Moroccans feel unified at the religious 
level, they are autonomist by taste and by nature in the secular 
domain. Whenever, in the course of history, the Sultanate has 
shown weakness, Moroccans have tended to constitute themselves 
into republics or principalities outside his authority. That was 
the situation in 1912 when the French went into Morocco. Now, 
French policy, which in compliance with the treaty establishing 
its protectorate, has attempted to reinstate the power of the 
Sultan, has had the effect of bringing the republics and the 
principalities into the heart of a unified and centralized empire. 
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In creating such a state, the seeds of a Moroccan nation have 
been sown; but the seeds have grown only gradually. That is 
why the national consciousness and the nationalist aspirations 
were born in the cities, why only then did they gain a foothold 
in the neighbouring country and why their progression has not 
yet reached the peripheral Moroccan tribes. It has been the 
same in the development of teaching and in the diffusion of 
new ideas. As a result, Morocco now finds itself cut in two, 
half trying to bring about a modern state, national and sovereign, 
and the other half trying to hang on to the archaic and traditional 
past. The first of these factions was led, before his deposition, 
by the Sultan and now by the two nationalist parties, the /stiqlal 
and the democratic movement. The second faction, gathering 
together the temporal feudalisms and the religious orders, is led 
by the Glaoui and the Kittani. The struggle has been an open 
one since the faction directed by the Glaouwi eliminated Sultan 
Sidi Mohamed ben Yousef and brought to power Moulay Arafa. 
It is a struggle between the new forces of nationalist and eman- 
cipationist inspiration and the conservative forces who, under 
the cloak of their fidelity towards France, intend above all to 
preserve their privileges. The struggle now concentrates itself 
on the monarchical problem, as it developed in August, 1954, 
when, through petitions, manifestations and riots, the urban 
populations and certain rural elements forcefully claimed the 
restoration of the exiled sovereign, the partisans of the reigning 
sovereign mobilising their cavalry to render homage to Moulay 
Arafa and to protect him. 


We see therefore that while Tunisia is united, Morocco is 
divided—divided into two antagonistic clans by the quarrel for 
the Sultanate, a quarrel, which expresses the conflict of two 
different political and social concepts, provokes disorders and 
insecurity and introduces into the Franco-Moroccan problem 
emotional factors which complicate any solution. It opposes and 
retards the accomplishment of France’s plan to grant Morocco 
the free control of her domestic affairs, because before effecting 
her plans, France must re-establish public order and attempt to 
arbitrate the conflict by methods of conciliation. The govern- 
ment of Mendes-France has just begun to work towards that end. 

The measures taken by the French government have stopped 
the disorders in Morocco. Nevertheless, spirits remain excited 
and each camp maintains its own views on the dynastic question. 
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It is clear that this problem must be settled; but it is clear too 
that it cannot be in the present psychological atmosphere. We 
understand in fact that, if in the present circumstances France 
decided to reinstate the former Sultan she would provoke, among 
the original promoters of his deposition, reactions particularly 
appropriate to a civil war between Moroccans. That is why on 
August 27, 1954, Premier Mendes-France told the National As- 
sembly that, although he could try to make the former Sultan’s 
position more comfortable, he could not contemplate his eventual 
reinstatement. 

Thus concerned with public order, the French government has 
decided to support the status quo. This does not mean, however, 
that the French government favours the principles which guide 
the Glaoui. On the contrary, Premier Mendes-France has spoken 
of his firm desire to reply to the attempts of nationalism in lead- 
ing, rapidly and by stages, the Moroccan people “to the direction 
of their own affairs within the framework of Moroccan sover- 
eignty.”” He has outlined a general programme of political and 
social reforms to be established in collaboration with the rep- 
resentatives of all sides of Moroccan opinion, in order to trans- 
form Morocco into a modern national state, founded on democratic 
principles and freely exercising the prerogatives of national 
sovereignty. 

French policy has therefore indicated the path which it in- 
tends to follow. Such as it is formulated by the chief of govern- 
ment, whose liberal and humanist spirit cannot be doubted, it 
should satisfy all reasonable Moroccan patriots and serve as a 
factor of appeasement. That policy prudently places aside the 
irritating dynastic question, but it does, on the other hand, put 
itself on record as favouring the national aspirations which 
animate the living and rising forces in Morocco, whose influence 
never ceases to develop, and whose grip will not fail to extend 
to the limits of a truly national empire. It now depends on the 
wisdom of Moroccan nationalism to understand the opportunities 
which Mr. Mendes-France’s policy offers, to have confidence in 
him and to pursue these goals with the help and the friendship 
of France, and in an orderly manner. If this is done, all the 
problems, including the dynastic one, will resolve themselves with 
ease. 

Such are the thoughts brought to mind by the Franco- 
Moroccan crisis at the time of writing, August 28, 1954. 


























A VICTORY FOR THE WEST IN GUATEMALA? 


William Krehm* 


AST spring the press of this continent, which as a rule pays 
| cuatemata and its problems no great heed, suddenly focussed 

its attention on that little land with all the heat and glare of 
Klieg lights. The military events that followed led swiftly to 
the overthrow of the Communist-backed regime of Col. Jacobo 
Arbenz. In some measure that may have seemed compensation 
for the decisive military victories that the Communists were 
scoring at the time in Indo-China. A calmer appraisal, however, 
leaves some room for doubt whether the events in Guatemala 
will contribute materially to consolidate the position and popular- 
ity of the United States in Latin America. 


The majority of Guatemala’s three million people are Indians 
of Maya-Quiche stock who have not been integrated into the 
country’s money economy, or into the culture of the minority 
of whites and mixed-breeds. Indeed the Indian and the Ladino 
(white and mixed breed) come into contact primarily when they 
rub up against each other. Particularly since coffee became the 
main export crop some eighty years ago, harsh heavy-handed 
dictatorships have formed a recurring pattern in the country’s 
politics. For to the Indian coffee proved a bitter brew. The 
mountain slopes overlooking the Pacific had been left to him by 
the Spanish conquerors; but now they proved to be the best 
coffee lands and they were taken from him. More labour was 
needed to tend and harvest the coffee berries. To exact that 
labour from the Indian required a ruthless military machine, 
not creaking with too many scruples. But once installed military 
dictators invariably came to crack the whip over the Ladinos as 
well. 


The latest of these dictatorships was the regime of General 
Jorge Ubico (1931-44). Under Ubico, Indians were compelled 
to work for one hundred and fifty days a year on the coffee 
plantations for as low as five cents a day or go to jail as vagrants, 
as well as another three weeks on the roads without pay. 


Every hint of dissent—trade unionism, an Indian requesting 
land, a lawyer theorising on the advantages of free elections— 
was branded as communism and punished by imprisonment or 
*The author was correspondent for Time magazine in Central America 


at the time of the Guatemalan revolution of 1944. He now lives in 
Toronto and does most of his writing for radio. 
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the firing squad. Apart from a few exiles in Mexico, Guatemalan 
Communists were non-existent. But for years Communism did 
enjoy effective advance publicity by the dictator. That situa- 
tion is not rare in Latin America. 

In the public mind a sinister intimacy seemed to exist between 
the dictator and the United Fruit Company, the American banana 
trust. In the twenties the Panama Disease had made its ap- 
pearance in Central America, and it struck particularly hard at 
the banana plantations of the humid Atlantic Coast. The re- 
sulting migration of the industry to the drier Pacific littoral had 
serious consequences for Guatemala’s politics. In return for 
sweeping concessions for banana cultivation on the Pacific, the 
United Fruit Company through a subsidiary offered to build a 
modern port on the Pacific. For several years this concession 
had stuck in the throat of Guatemala’s Congress, but Ubico had 
no difficulty in getting it passed. The plans for a modern Pacific 
port helped the United Fruit Company to obtain control of the 
country’s one railway, the International Railway of Central 
America; for such a port would make unnecessary the long haul 
to the Atlantic over its line on which the railway’s prosperity 
depended. Once the United Fruit Company controlled the rail- 
way, it obtained release from the obligation to build the Pacific 
port for a payment of $50,000. And a discriminatory rate 
structure introduced on the railway helped eliminate independent 


banana exporters. 

American propaganda for the Four Freedoms contributed 
unwittingly towards bringing about Ubico’s overthrow in 1944 
by a spontaneous general strike. But another militarist, General 
Federico Ponce, seized power when Ubico dropped it, and used 
troops against Congress to have himself confirmed in the presi- 
dency. For the second time within a few months, on October 
19, 1944, the popular forces, headed by a group of young civilians 
and army officers, found it necessary to overthrow a dictatorship. 

Free elections were held and a university professor, Juan 
Jose Arevalo was chosen president. Under Arevalo civil liberties 
were respected, a programme of school construction pushed for- 
ward, and trade unions, made legal for the first time in years, 
flourished. 

To begin with, the Communists exercised no great influence. 
The Communist Party line at the time actually called for hard- 
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boiled political deals with the dictatorial regimes in Latin 
America against the democratic oppositions. One of the Com- 
munist leaders had called on General Ponce a matter of hours 
before his overthrow. But though Communist prestige was low 
at the time of the revolution, it gained rapidly because of their 
initiative in organizing trade unions under the new labour law. 
For a long time, however, their influence on the government re- 
mained slight. As late as 1950 the Guatemalan delegation at 
the United Nations voted for U.N. intervention in Korea. 


Under Arevalo’s successor, Col. Jacobo Arbenz, Communist 
influence jumped significantly. For the Communists, one of the 
parties in the coalition supporting him, had played a great part in 
delivering the vote. And in a land of prevailing illiteracy, the 
vote can be delivered so neatly packaged as to make Tammany 
Hall itself turn green with envy. Then, Arbenz embarked on a 
far bolder policy of social reform than Arevalo. Uncultivated 
lands were expropriated and distributed to the landless peasants. 
The Communists held no post in the cabinet, but they did obtain 
control of the machinery administering the land reform. That 
was a position far more interesting to them, since it gave them 
the further means for extending their contacts amongst the 
peasants. 


This growth of Communist influence is a familiar enough 
pattern in Latin American politics. Any regime undertaking 
social reforms must reckon with the hostility of the landowning 
classes and the likely treachery of the military. Moreover, the 
middle class in these countries is weak and anemic. As a result 
a reform government inevitably finds itself leaning heavily on 
the trade unions and peasant organizations—the new social 
forces that can alone redress the balance of politics. Where the 
Communists are well entrenched in the trade unions they can 
thus acquire considerable influence within the government. But 
that by no means signifies that the regime is Communist or even 
pro-Communist. 


The classic instance of this was the regime of General Lazaro 
Cardenas in Mexico during the latter thirties. Cardenas ex- 
propriated the foreign oil companies and launched a policy of 
agrarian reform considerably more drastic than that of Arbenz 
in Guatemala. To carry out this programme he developed a great 
dependence on the Communists: party-liners even edited the 
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official newspaper of the Mexican Government. Still Cardenas 
was so little a Communist that in the midst of all this he granted 
asylum to Leon Trotsky. In the United States, where the oil 
expropriation caused some hurt feelings, there was widespread 
outcry at the time against “Communist Mexico.” The Good 
Neighbour Policy, however, was still in full flower, and wiser 
counsel prevailed. Washington used its good offices to persuade 
the American oil companies to accept a modest compensation 
for their expropriated assets; rebellion that sputtered in the 
Mexican army at the time was not encouraged from the North. 
And with a satisfied revolution behind her, Mexico has continued 
her orderly progress towards civilian democratic government as 
a friend of the United States, while Communist influence there 
has shrivelled. 

Unfortunately this important chapter of Mexican history 
was overlooked in the formulation of Washington’s Guatemalan 
policy. Instead it was to an earlier period preceding the Good 
Neighbour policy, that Mr. Dulles seemed to turn for inspiration. 

Actually the deterioration of relations between revolutionary 
Guatemala and Washington antedated serious Communist pene- 
tration of the administration there, and was itself something 
that Communist influence fed on. Mindful of Guatemala’s grim 
years under the military boot, the revolutionary regime was from 
the first ready to lend support to democratic movements against 
the dictatorships of the Caribbean region—at times brashly so. 
In 1948, the so-called Caribbean Legion, recruited from demo- 
cratic refugees from the different dictator-ridden lands and 
armed largely by Guatemala, played an important part in helping 
Costa Rica’s democrats overthrow a corrupt regime that had 
annulled the presidential elections and was backed both by the 
Costa Rican Communists and the Nicaraguan dictator. The 
following year the Caribbean Legion sailed from Cuba against 
the Dominican dictator, Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. 
But Generalissimo Trujillo has always enjoyed excellent connec- 
tions in Washington, and American pressure was exerted on Cuba 
to disarm and intern the expedition. In reprisal for the support 
that Guatemala had given the Caribbean Legion—though it had 
been fighting against at least one Communist-backed regime— 
Washington imposed an arms’ boycott against Guatemala. This 
was done quietly and without fanfare—certainly without consult- 
ing either the United Nations or the Organization of American 
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States. Nevertheless, since armament continued reaching the 
dictators of the Caribbean area, Washington’s arms’ boycott of 
Guatemala if maintained could only spell the eventual downfall 
of the Guatemalan regime. 


This did nothing to hinder the Communists from making 
friends and influencing people within Guatemala. Nor did the 
attitude of the United Fruit Company towards the agrarian re- 
form. Some four hundred thousand acres of its reserve land had 
been expropriated and compensation of less than $600,000 offered 
it in government bonds. This was just under the value of the 
lands declared by the company itself for assessment purposes. 
The company demanded over twenty-five times as much, and 
received Washington’s backing for its claim. 


By the time the Conference of the Organization of American 
States met at Caracas in March, 1954, matters were moving 
rapidly towards their dénouement. The Guatemalan Foreign 
Minister, Guillermo Toriello, indulged in some unabashed play 
on the emotions of his Latin American audience, when he roundly 
accused Washington of reverting to practices of imperialist bully- 
ing. Mr. Dulles had come to Caracas with the intention of 
securing a resolution that would brand Guatemala as a beach- 
head of Communism threatening the security of the hemisphere. 
But although the United States usually is able to get its way 
in the Organization of American States, he had to content him- 
self with an anti-Communist resolution that did not mention 
Guatemala. Even so, Mexico and the Argentine, the two major 
Spanish-speaking republics, abstained from voting, while Gua- 
temala was foolhardy enough to cast its vote against the reso- 


lution. 


As early as January of this year the Guatemalan Government 
was able to publish photostats of correspondence between the 
Guatemalan exile chieftain, Col. Carlos Castillo Armas and the 
Nicaraguan dictator, General Anastasio Somoza and his son, 
dealing with the purchase of arms from Germany for the inva- 
sion of Guatemala—the armament discussed ranged all the way 
from jet planes to napalm bombs. In the light of this, it is 
perhaps not entirely surprising that the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment should have cast about frantically for a source of arma- 
ment that Washington had not succeeded in closing to it. It 
had already tried in vain in countries such as Britain and Italy. 
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As a desperate last resort the Guatemalans decided to do their 
shopping behind the Iron Curtain. In May the American State 
Department announced that a shipment of arms from a Polish 
port was being unloaded at Puerto Barrios in Guatemala. Then, 
of course, the fat was really in the fire. 

Mystery planes began flying over Guatemala City dropping 
anti-government propaganda—in obvious rehearsal for the drop- 
ping of bombs. Within the country something like hysteria took 
over. On June 8, civil liberties were suspended—by no means 
so rare a procedure in Latin America as President Eisenhower’s 
denunciation of the measure might have suggested. During 
the first several years of the revolutionary regime, though 
military plots were common, not a single conspirator had been 
executed. But during the final three weeks of the regime, the 
country relapsed into the familiar pattern of Latin American 
dictatorship. Mass arrests of suspects took place, prisoners 
were tortured. At least seventy-five were killed and hastily 
buried in mass graves. 

On June 17, armed forces under Col. Castillo Armas were 
lifted by air from the Honduran capital to the Guatemalan 
frontier and invaded the country. The land forces made slow 
progress, but the rebel aviation operating out of Nicaragua and 
completely unopposed, proved decisive. 

Before the end of the month the Guatemalan army had forced 
President Arbenz’s resignation. During the confusing days 
that followed colonels bearing tommy-guns succeeded one an- 
other under the approving eye of the American Ambassador. 
In the columns of the American press this may have looked like 
a salutary purge of Communist influences. To anybody aware 
of Latin America’s struggle since its independence to replace 
military rule by civilian democracy, it could not be a wholly 
cheering scene. 

It was not only in this that principles may have been sacri- 
ficed to expediency. At the beginning of the fighting the 
Guatemalan Government had had a special meeting of the 
Security Council of the United Nations called to deal with its 
charges. The Russian delegate, of course, pounced on the issue 
as a luscious morsel. The American delegate tried to have the 
matter transferred to the Organization of American States, and 
warned Russian against concerning herself in a purely American 
affair “thousands and thousands of miles away.” That could 
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pass for a reaffirmation of the Monroe Doctrine, one of the 
corner-stones of American foreign policy. It could also be cited 
by Moscow and Peiping in support of their slogans of “Yanks, 
Go Home,” and “Asia for the Asians.” What it could not pos- 
sibly do was raise the prestige of the United Nations. 


Beyond its anti-Communism, the new Guatemalan regime 
headed by Castillo Armas, does not yet seem to have clearly 
defined its programme. At the beginning of the fighting the 
leaders of the rebel movement were repeatedly quoted in the 
press as denouncing the expropriation of lands under the agrarian 
reform. But pressures are clearly being exerted on Castillo 
Armas by influential quarters not to try setting back the clock 
entirely. There are few faits accomplis more stubborn than 
peasants in possession of lands. The eighty-three thousand 
peasants who were given some one million six hundred thousand 
acres under the Arbenz regime, have now been confirmed in their 
occupation of them by the counter-revolutionary regime. Even 
though further lands are highly unlikely to be distributed on any 
scale, the social structure of the country has been permanently 
altered as a result of the land reform programme under Arbenz. 


A section of the American press, while applauding the out- 
come of the Guatemalan fighting, has seized the occasion to 
stress the need of social reform in Latin America to forestall 
the spread of Communism there. It is difficult to quarrel with 
this latter conclusion. It is perhaps questionable, however, 
whether Dictator Trujillo of the Dominican Republic is likely 
to embark on very extensive social reforms for which he has 
shown no disposition during his quarter of a century in power; 
or for that matter Dictator Somoza during his two decades in 
office. Yet it is precisely such regimes that have been strength- 
ened and confirmed by the overthrow of the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment. With the victory of the Guatemalan counter-revolution 
practically the last of the brave new democracies that arose as 
a result of the popular upsurge in Latin America during the 
mid-forties has fallen. The new democratic regimes in Vene- 
zuela and Peru—which were anti-Communist in orientation— 
were crushed even sooner. Basically what they succumbed to 
was the new arrogance and power of the military caste resulting 
from the modern armament that Washington has insisted on 
sending into Latin America. 
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Guatemala is a tiny land, but Latin Americans are particularly 
touchy about what happens to their tiniest republics. For when 
it pushes these about, the Colossus of the North seems to them 
more colossal than ever—and more sinister. It is disturbing 
that the parliaments of distant democratic Uruguay and of 
rightist Chile should have passed resolutions protesting to the 
Congress of the United States against the invasion of Guatemala. 
The American propaganda machine is so powerful that there is a 
real danger that its din may occasionally render Washington un- 
responsive to the points of view of other nations. Latin Amer- 
icans must not be considered just topography in our struggle 
against the Russians: Latin Americans are people—with obses- 
sions and sensitivities of their own. In paying little regard to 
these in Guatemala, the American State Department may yet 
prove to have been more energetic than wise. 














REVIEW ARTICLE 


The Record of American Diplomacy — Revelations, 
Commendations and Condemnations 


HIS has been an unusually good year for significant books 
[ox American foreign policy. Although the stream of 

memoirs has been reduced to a trickle and General Mar- 
shall and Mr. Acheson remain determinedly aloof from the battle 
of the books, the State Department’s willingness to allow com- 
petent historians to examine its records continues to justify it- 
self as the volumes by Messrs. Feis and Langer and Gleason 
demonstrate. What can be accomplished by a discerning 
analysis of printed records only is brilliantly exemplified by 
Mr. McNeill. Mr. Stebbins and his associates continue their 
skilful and speedy description of the contemporary scene. There 
have been two reports of group discussions on problems con- 
fronting the United States, two monographs on diplomatic rela- 
tions with individual countries, a thoughtful analysis of the 
administration of foreign policy by an expert in the field and a 
discerning study of the problem of giantism in American in- 
stitutions by a Canadian scholar residing in New York. Books 
which censure the Roosevelt-Truman foreign policies in a manner 
which parallels the views of the right wing of the Republican 
party are making their appearance in increasing numbers. 

In The Undeclared War 1940-41, Messrs. Langer and Gleason 
continue their massive survey of the world crisis and American 
policy which they began in The Undeclared War. The second 
volume, which commences with the negotiation of the Tripartite 
pact by the Axis Powers and ends with the “Day of Infamy”, 
December 7, 1941, maintains the standard set by its predecessor 
than which there can be no greater praise. As before, the 
authors have had access to all pertinent State Department re- 
cords, the unpublished diaries of Messrs. Stimson, Morgenthau, 
Moffatt and Berle, the Roosevelt Papers, the Donovan Papers 
and the masses of printed materials collected for the Nuremberg 
and Tokyo war trials. A glance at the footnotes on almost any 
page demonstrates how thorough has been the research. As 
before, too, the volume alternately sets out in chapter sequence 
the world situation and the developments in American policy in 
reaction to it. The authors, both of whom were recalled to 
government service in 1950, do not hesitate to criticize when 
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justified the character of leadership given in Washington during 
what they describe as “the tortured emergence of the United 
States of America as leader of the forces of light in a world 
struggle.” 

They are, for example, critical of Roosevelt’s “bizarre 
administrative practices,” and quote Secretary Stimson’s descrip- 
tion of the difficulties in conferring with the president because 
“his mind does not follow a consecutive chain of thought but he 
is full of stories and incidents and hops about from suggestion to 
suggestion.” They deplore the “absurdly optimistic progress 
reports” which, in the fall of 1940, emanated from the Industrial 
Materials Division headed by Stettinius. Secretary of State Hull 
is debited with “a constitutional aversion to strong or decisive 
action.” Together with the president he is censured for “bad 
strategy and careless administrative procedure” in making 
momentous decisions on the negotiations with Japan on November 
26, 1941, without formal consultations with his military opposite 
numbers. On the other hand the authors uphold the policy 
followed towards Vichy, and are agreed that it was not possible 
to extract substantial concessions from Stalin in the months 
immediately following the invasion of Russia, as has often been 
charged. In view of the sensational charges against Roosevelt 
recently advanced by Admiral Theobald in connection with Pearl 
Harbor it is significant that, after an exhaustive review of the 
negotiations and an admission that there are still one or two 
puzzling gaps they remain convinced that “there is no evidence 
whatsoever to support the thesis that the President or any other 
responsible American official courted a Japanese attack on the 
Pearl Harbor base in order to enable them to lead the country 
into the European War by the Pacific back door.” 

There are brief references to Canada in connection with the 
initial activities of the Permanent Joint Board on Defense and 
the problem of Greenland on which the authors agree that “the 
logic of Ottawa’s position was irrefutable.” Bruce Hutchison’s 
recent description of the intimacy of the King-Roosevelt partner- 
ship is supported by the observation that “the close and cordial 
personal relationship” of the two men made it certain that “the 
co-operation of the two Governments in defense of their mutual 
interests would survive almost any strain.” There are minor 
factual errors on Canadian matters, Admiral Nelles being as- 
signed to the Royal Navy and Dr. Keenleyside being located in 
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Washington rather than Ottawa. Any student of this volume 
will be left in an Oliver Twist mood after reading it and will 
eagerly ask for more on the period after Pearl Harbor and before 
Hiroshima. 

The second stout volume for review brings into deserved 
prominence a new historian, Professor W. H. McNeill, from the 
University of Chicago who had previously published only a study 
of the Greek dilemma during and after the second World War. 
That Chatham House chose wisely in asking him to write this 
highly important volume on America, Britain and Russia, Their 
Co-operation and Conflict 1941-6 will be readily accepted by any 
who read this discerning and attractively written analysis of the 
rise and fall of the Grand Alliance. The author finished his work 
in 1952 before Sir Winston Churchill’s final volume of his history 
appeared. In the absence of reliable Russion material he has 
been frequently obliged to impute motives for Soviet decisions 
and to guess at reasons for policies. Consequently he readily 
admits that it is still too soon “for any man to be able to grasp 
adequately the real workings and historic significance of the 
Grand Alliance.” Nevertheless he has performed an invaluable 
service in describing so clearly and fully the way in which the 
three partners administered their policies and directed the 
strategy of the War. In analysing comparative administrative 
techniques the author decides that “the British struck a happy 
medium between the confusion of the American and the lock- 
step of the Russian bureaucracies.” Like Chester Wilmot he 
is critical of the American lack of interest in the political conse- 
quences of military strategy. He neatly compares the strategy 
of the European war to 

“an Alice in Wonderland game of four-handed chess, a game 
which the Russians and Nazis played according to traditional rules, 
while the British attempted to do so, but suffered constant inter- 
ference from the Americans who wished to play according to rules 
of their own manufacture—rules according to which the Russian 
chessmen could only take Nazi pieces from the board.” 


In view of the much greater volume of American writing on 
the War Mr. McNeill is in a better position to evaluate the 
American performance than the British or Russians. He does 
not pull his punches when he describes the effects of “petty 
dudgeon” of Secretary of State Hull over St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
the “complete failure” of Secretary of State Byrnes to under- 
stand the Russian attitude, the unkind Rooseveltian treatment 
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of the British Prime Minister at Teheran and “the monstrous 
and unmitigated mistake of statecraft” which the British and 
American leaders were guilty of in accepting the Morgenthau 
Plan at Quebec. He accuses Lend Lease officials of acting at 
times “rather like a rich uncle putting his nephew through 
school.” Although this author sympathizes with Sir Winston’s 
difficult position as the junior member of the firm, he does not 
hestitate to point out examples of his disingenuousness in his 
negotiations with the Americans or to point out a misleading 
description in his memoirs of the Trident conference of 1943. 
Of Stalin the author remarks bluntly that the tragedy of Warsaw 
in 1944 gave the West a fleeting glimpse of his “Moloch face.” 
The leaders of all three countries share the blame for “the curtain 
of double talk which enveloped the whole debate on Poland” at 
Yalta. It is the central thesis of the book that the Grand 
Alliance did not break up because of the actions of any individual 
but because of “the disappearance of a common enemy whose 
power alone could lead the three governments to subordinate 
their differences and mutual fears to some larger fear.” 


There are brief references to Canada’s economic contributions 
to the war and a four-page analysis of Canadian Mutual Aid in 
an appendix provided by Sir David Waley. But no attention is 
paid to the Canadian loan to the United Kingdom in 1946, al- 
though it was fully integrated with the American loan to which 
the book gives adequate attention. In a volume remarkably free 
from errors it is surprising to read that at San Francisco the 
Russians finally agreed that “after ten years the veto power over 
amendments to the Charter would be suspended.” 


Two recent monographs deal ably with individual facets of 
American foreign policy. In The China Tangle Mr. Herbert Feis 
continues his detailed analysis of American Far Eastern policy 
which he began so well in The Road to Pearl Harbor. Like its 
predecessor this volume is based on the fullest documentation 
and buttressed by numerous interviews with many of the lead- 
ing personalities. Once again the publishers have co-operated in 
producing a handsome piece of book making. The “tangle” 
which Mr. Feis describes is in the handling of American policy. 
As he demonstrates it was complicated by such personalities as 
Stilwell and Hurley, intermittently directed by a president who 
did not keep memoranda of important conversations, as at Cairo, 
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and who made vague commitments of aid to Chiang-Kai-Shek 
that at times bordered on the impossible. An ailing secretary of 
state, who had to learn from other sources than the president 
what went on at major conferences was flanked in 1944 by an 
inept assistant, Stettinius, and received reports from men in 
China who knew the Orient well but, for the most part, were 
“not well schooled about either Communist dogma or methods.” 
On these matters Kennan and Harriman again display their 
superior qualities. On the one hand the American administra- 
tion overestimated the military strength of a regime which 
Stilwell bitterly described as “a structure based on fear and 
favor in the hands of an ignorant, arbitrary, stubborn man.” On 
the other hand it was cozened by a Stalin, who praised Chiang- 
Kai-Shek as “the best of the lot” in China and promised to help 
him establish authority in Manchuria, while persistently deni- 
grating the Chinese Communists as “margarine” Communists or 
“radish” Communists. The account of Yalta is especially well 
done, achieving a balanced criticism which is a rarity in contem- 
porary American comment on that meeting. When the book 
closes, on the eve of Marshall’s mission, the American leaders 
are confronted by the sombre warning of Mr. McCloy just back 
from China. “The Kuomintang must have our support to be 
able to cope with the situation. If the Russians, however, decide 
to give active support to the Chinese Communists, then we are 
in a real mess.” Mr. Feis tries too hard for vivid writing. He 
constantly flings at his reader too many phrases like the “dis- 
coloration of history,” the “ink of the present,” “the mould of 
Mistrust” and the “sap of hope” for enjoyment. Otherwise he 
is to be commended for a fine performance. 


Professor Browder of the University of Colorado has produced 
a succinct scholarly account of The Origins of Soviet-American 
Diplomacy based upon his researches in both Russian and 
American material in the Hoover Library and elsewhere and 
upon personal interviews with some of the Americans concerned 
in the conversations of November, 1933. To those who rail today 
at the soft-headedness of the Democratic regime of twenty years 
ago it will be salutary to read how much the lure of trade bulked 
with public opinion. Roosevelt favored recognition for reasons 
of diplomacy but was characteristically over-confident of his 
powers of negotiation. As so often happened he solved a dilemma 
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by a vague agreement upon debts and left no memoranda upon 
some of the most vital private conferences between Litvinoff and 
himself. Both sides overestimated their achievement, the Rus- 
sians believing that the change in the American attitude was 
greater than it actually was, and the Americans unaware of the 
factors motivating Soviet policy. The latter, Mr. Browder feels, 
displayed a naiveté which “paved the way for future disillusion- 
ment” as the experiences of Ambassador Bullitt in Moscow 
speedily demonstrated. The final sentence of the study deserves 
repetition and ties in with Mr. McNeill’s comments. “But it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that a more practical, less idea- 
listic approach to Russia during the Second World War was 
justified by the experiences of recognition and its aftermath.” 


The industry of Mr. Stebbins and his associates in the Council 
on Foreign Relations continues to bear good fruit. Their latest 
annual volume, The United States in World Affairs, 1952, is well 
up to standard. The authors are as usual generous with their 
documentation, bibliography and chronology but still more im- 
portant they are not afraid to generalise, to clear away the 
underbrush of facts in order to give a vista for the contempor- 
ary scene. As they regard 1952 its “salient characteristic” was 
“the continued stalemate between the hostile forces of East and 
West and a growing fear of total war as the armaments available 
to both sides increased in quantity and destructive power.” This 
theme is illustrated by chapter headings such as World in Tur- 
moil, Some Far Eastern Perplexities, Cracks in the Free World, 
and NATO in the Doldrums. Since that was election year there 
is a longer account than usual of the American domestic political 
scene where the authors detect a loss of appeal for progressive 
ideas in foreign policy and a growing practice to subordinate 
almost everything to “the practical exigencies of the rearma- 
ment program.” Such a trend disturbs them, since they fear 
that it involved a considerable surrender to the USSR of the 
“opportunity to exercise a dynamic leadership of world opinion.” 
As a foreign observer looks at Washington today, he is tempted 
to read perhaps even more into the following comment upon Mr. 
Eisenhower than may have been intended when it was written. 
“The man who for more than a year had acted as the conscience 
of Western Europe seemed somehow to have been swallowed up 
in the American political candidate.” 
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Early in 1951 two study groups from the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York and the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs set to work to set down their respective interpretations 
of the foreign policies of each other’s country. Eighteen months 
later twenty-one of the participants met in New York for a five- 
day meeting “to review the material and agree on the main lines 
of the report.” The result is Britain and the United States— 
Problems in Co-operation, prepared by the rapporteurs, Messrs. 
Roberts and Wilson. The volume opens with preliminary chapters 
on traditional attitudes and abstracts and the interplay of 
domestic and foreign policy. Then follow analyses of attitudes 
towards the United Nations, the Soviet Union and general econ- 
omic policy, and an excellent study of five zones of interest in 
various parts of the world. From these discussions it emerged 
that differences of opinion were seldom on purely national lines 
and that what might be regarded as a British point of view on 
the Middle East or an American view on Formosa was often also 
held by a considerable section of opinion in the other country. 
It was also discovered that the failures in consultation on major 
problems between the governments of the two countries were 
fewer than was generally believed. 


For concise and expert comment on a wide range of problems 
confronting the two countries this volume is of distinct value. 
But one cannot help feeling that the groups addressed each 
other as the already converted of one country to their opposite 
numbers in the other. The absence of a Bevanite or a McCarthy- 
ite doubtless improved the quality and the temper of the discus- 
sions. It may also have sandpapered the conclusions, cautious 
as they are, to a smoothness which vitiated their value. 


Japan and America Today is another group effort on slightly 
different lines, which reflects the technique developed over the 
years in conferences held under the auspices of the Institute of 
Pacific relations. The I.P.R. of Hawaii convened a conference in 
January, 1953, on Japanese-American relations in the justifiable 
belief that since the ratification of the Peace Treaty the bases of 
Japanese-American relations needed re-examination. In the 
volume under review there are six data papers, only one by a 
Japanese, the texts of the introductory and closing statements 
at the sessions, the first by a Japanese and the second by an 
American, and a summary of discussions. The emphasis is 
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chiefly upon Japanese economic problems about which the 
Japanese themselves are justifiably pessimistic. As one of them 
said the Japanese people were grateful for American help in 
helping to restore their economy but “can find few rays of hope 
in their national economy today and in the future.” To the same 
writer the “stark reality” of the situation is that “without trade 
relations with Red China Japan will be unable to stand on its 
own economic feet.” The leader of the Japanese delegation, 
Dr. Nasu, made a provocative assertion which may be received 
sceptically in Australia and elsewhere in the South Pacific. “At 
any rate,” said the speaker, “war-beaten Japan has become one of 
the most pacifist nations in the world.” For a book of less 
than 175 pages of small size the price of $3.00 is depressingly 
high. 

The United States and Mexico by Howard F. Cline adds an- 
other useful volume to the steadily lengthening list of the 
American Foreign Policy Library. The aim of the series is to 
describe the people, the economy and the institutions of the 
particular country or region as well as its relations with the 
United States. Mr. Cline, Director of the Hispanic Foundation 
of the Library of Congress, has a much wider training than most 
historians in such related disciplines as archaeology and anthro- 
pology as his chapters on “People” and “Many Mexicos” demon- 
strate. He is in love with his subject and admits that the present 
book is only half the size of the original manuscript. Even then 
it is one hundred pages longer than a companion volume on the 
“United States and France” without a corresponding increase in 
quality or interpretation. This caveat being entered, it is only 
fair to praise the range of information and the crispness of the 
author’s comments, even though he is kinder to ex-president 
Aleman’s regime than current comment would be today. He 
does not hesitate to say, for example, that although Woodrow 
Wilson “oozed sympathy, goodwill, idealism, his basic misunder- 
standing of the main elements of life in the southern republic 
brought disaster in its train.” 

In view of the legacy of the past it says a good deal for the 
conduct of American diplomacy in the last twenty years that the 
author is able to say that recent dealings with Mexico since 
before World War II “have proved amazingly successful.” In 
spite of problems of geography, class, and illiteracy the author is 
equally hopeful about Mexico’s future. It offers, he claims “a 
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clear demonstration that beneficial social and economic change 
can be brought about in so-called “underdeveloped” areas while 
preserving an increasing political and social democracy as defined 
in the New World.” 


American relations with Nationalist China are the real sub- 
ject of a badly-organized, shrill, repetitious book entitled 
Formosa Beachhead. The author, Mrs. Geraldine Fitch, is a 
journalist who has spent half of her life in China, and has visited 
Formosa three times in recent years. She is a great admirer of 
Chiang-Kai-Shek and his wife, at whose wedding she was a guest, 
and is firmly convinced that all who criticised his policies were 
either Communists, fellow travellers or dupes. Mrs. Fitch has 
no patience with qualifications in appraising policies or persons— 
all is red or white. The Nationalist achievement on Formosa “is 
the most remarkable post-war achievement I know of anywhere.” 
Owen Lattimore is “the principal architect of the colossal blunder 
known as our China Policy.” She can use the “smear technique” 
as well as any of the Communists whom she condemns for that 
practice. In that fashion she will write “At Yalta where Alger 
Hiss was adviser to an aging president Manchuria was delivered 
into Russian hands.” Her book is of importance as symptomatic 
of a state of mind in the United States which must be reckoned 
with in the terribly difficult task of formulating policy in the 
Far East. Of much more value for its careful documentation 
and orderly presentation but voicing the same conservative point 
of view is William Henry Chamberlin’s Beyond Containment. 
An experienced writer and reporter who has resided in both 
Russia and Japan as a correspondent and has become increasingly 
anti-Communist, Mr. Chamberlin criticises Messrs. Marshall and 
Acheson for their failure to grasp “the global nature of the 
struggle against Communism” and for their China policy. Writ- 
ing early in 1953 he objects to the “tired posture of defensive 
containment” of the Truman administration and hopes that in 
the new administration containment and liberation will be re- 
garded as complementary aims with “the ultimate goal of libera- 
tion of all peoples within the huge Soviet Empire. . . never lost 
from view.” 

Mr. Gelber has turned aside from his monographs dealing 
directly with international affairs to study in The American 
Anarchy what dangers there are to a democratic society in an 
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age of large scale enterprise. He is convinced that “large-scale 
organization, as adopted by the Germans and Russians, Japanese 
and Italians, is a clue to the international anarchy of the twen- 
tieth century” and that consequently the basic problem of 
modern democracy is “the struggle to make organized magnitude 
serve a democratic purpose.” In a series of closely packed essays 
he examines the American experience which mirrors the wider 
crisis of our time and indicates some of the dangers which have 
developed. This is a book which should be read carefully by the 
layman as well as the professional student of political and social 
institutions. Scattered through it are interesting asides, such 
as those which deal critically with Mr. Dulles’ limitations as a 
champion of our free world and with the influence of Alger Hiss 
upon the trend of events, upon which he takes a more balanced 
view than do Chamberlin and Mrs. Fitch. 

The final book for review, The Challenge to American Foreign 
Policy, contains in eighty pages observations based upon the dis- 
tilled experience of a man who served six years as Assistant 
Secretary of War, two years as head of the World Bank and three 
as High Commissioner for his country in Germany. Mr. McCloy, 
who may well serve some day as Secretary of State, recently 
gave three lectures at Harvard upon the problems confronting 
the United States, the makings of policy and the execution of 
policy. They are wise, far ranging, and especially enlightening 
upon the role of the military in the making of United States 
policy since Pearl Harbor. Writing from within he confirms the 
view of other writers that after the Japanese attack “there was 
almost a complete abandonment by the political agencies of any 
further direction of foreign affairs except in the non-combatant 
agencies.” Thinking on political lines was chiefly concentrated 
in the War Department where, thanks to Stimson, the way was 
paved for what became the National Security Council. But 
Roosevelt went behind his Secretary to confer directly with 
generals like Marshall and Arnold on military operations in a 
manner which lessened the consideration of political as well as 
military objectives, as Mr. Churchill has demonstrated. There 
is a facinating revelation of the dangers inherent in that policy 
in an account of the discussions in June, 1945, on the final stages 
of the war with Japan. 

Mr. McCloy wants to see the State Department restored to 
“the level of its duties and responsibilities.” He advocated a 
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strengthening of the powers of its representatives abroad in 
order that they may play a role analogous to that of Lord Halifax 
or Sir Oliver Franks in Washington. Judging from recent de- 
velopments that desirable objective is still some ways off. To 
those outside the United States who became discouraged at times 
about the quality of American leadership for the free world such 
a book as this is a salutary reminder of the existence of able 
Americans who realise the vastness of the task which faces 
Washington and are capable of grappling with it. 


The University of British Columbia, F. H. SOWARD 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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CANADA’S TOMORROW: Papers and Discussion, Canada’s Tomor- 
row Conference, Quebec City, November, 1953. Edited by 

G. P. Gilmour. 1953. (Toronto: Macmillan. xii, 324pp.) 

The Canadian branch of an American firm assembled at 
Quebec, for the purpose of peering into the future, what seems 
to have been a gathering of ‘senior executives’; chairmen, man- 
agers, presidents, principals and deans, together with an occa- 
sional professor. Peerings were directed along the major per- 
spectives of national life—population, natural resources, industry, 
science, government, education and culture, international affairs. 
Some of the papers read were of considerable interest: all, no 
doubt, served their purpose, that of providing a good basis of 
discussion. 

It is difficult to review a collection of material such as this, 
whose only internal links are those of the general subject, 
Canada’s next fifty years, and where each author says his own 
piece without much reference to the rest. To give a word of 
passing appraisal to each, however, the view might be hazarded 
that the essay on population is conventional, that on natural re- 
sources close to the old “booster” school and that the one on 
science displays the unusual spectacle of a Canadian scientist 
trying to think about something other than science. “The Con- 
tribution of Industry” surprises one by its tone—its title might 
almost have been “The Contrition of Industry.” “The Role of 
Government” is a hard-headed, closely reasoned piece of econ- 
omics, saved from American-Canadian jargon only by the 
sound French literary training of its author. The others, educa- 
tion, culture, international affairs, reiterate familiar views. The 
summary paper, by an outsider, gives Canadians the conventional 
avuncular head-patting. 

All the writers come up to the challenge of “the next fifty 
years” only to disclaim their ability—and intention—to look that 
far into the future. There were no seers present, no one with 
the wide, prophetic glance of the poet of Locksley Hall, who in 
the 1840’s, got very close indeed to the 1950’s. 
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Of the first group of papers, few could omit the current 
Canadian spectacles of wonderment—our new oil and iron re- 
sources. It was tempting to believe that these commodities, 
placed in the far corners of this vast piece of geography, were 
going to revolutionize it. No one quite suggested a new Pitts- 
burg in the middle of Labrador: but no one called attention to 
the difference in size and significance of Pittsburg and Hibbing, 
Minnesota. On the whole, there was still an undertone of the 
familiar “our vast natural resources.” 

The content and argument, as also the authors, of the second 
group of papers, will all be familiar to most students of the 
Canadian scene. Each one makes good points. There is space 
here to pick out only one or two of them. In the discussion on 
education, the major objectives as given by the writer, will 
require, he says, “a fine quality of teaching” involving many 
highly desirable qualities. This is quite true, for it is the first 
and the last word about education. But where is good teaching 
to come from? The writer will risk his own bit of prophecy and 
that is that over the next half generation or so, barring a major 
depression, we are going to see poorer and poorer teaching in our 
schools, our present disastrous state of prosperity being ruinous 
to education as to many other things. 

The paper on culture makes several interesting points, then 
turns to a review of the Massey Report. The author of the paper 
on international affairs lays about him with his customary vigour 
and, whatever position they have espoused or not espoused, few 
escape his showers of sparks. He rightly stresses the revolution 
in Asia as the stuff of politics for the next fifty years. 

Several pages of interesting discussion conclude the book. 
Curiously enough, the biggest subject of all, the spiritual and 
moral future of the Canadian people was left to the afterthought 
of the introduction. There in brief compass, the present writer 
found more of significance than in most of the rest of the book. 

The book carries illustrations which admirably suit this age 
of steel. 

Kingston A. R. M. LOWER 
CANADA’S SOLDIERS, 1604-1954, THE MILITARY HISTORY OF AN 

UNMILITARY PEOPLE. By George F. G. Stanley in collabora- 

tion with Harold M. Jackson and with maps by C. C. J. Bond. 

1954. (Toronto: Macmillan. 401lpp. $6.50) 

This is the first military history of Canada as a whole, and 
Professor Stanley is one of the very few scholars capable of 
presenting it. He says it “is not a work of intensive, original 
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historical research”; but he has used considerable documentary 
as well as secondary material, and he has drawn on the unpub- 
lished research of others, which has been placed at his disposal 
and he acknowledges by name. There are no footnote references 
to sources, which are reputed to frighten the ordinary intelligent 
reader, for whom, rather than the specialist, this book is written. 
But at the end there is a good bibliography, which curiously 
omits Pratt’s important article on the western flank of the War 
of 1812 in the American Historical Review, vol. XL; and scat- 
tered through the text is a series of sketch maps that well 
illustrate it. The writing is couched in an easy pleasant style, 
which will only occasionally offend the purist with a different 
than or a face up to. 


The chief emphasis throughout is on the evolution of the 
Canadian militia forces from the very beginning in the French 
regime down to the present day, and the treatment of this subject 
constitutes the main value of the book. Military operations in 
Canada, but not overseas, also receive considerable attention, and 
on the whole the story of these operations is well told. 


Stanley cautiously refrains from committing himself on 
whether Montcalm blundered not only in fighting Wolfe without 
waiting for reinforcement by Bougainville but also in choosing 
to fight outside the walls of the fortress instead of behind them. 
Strange, therefore, is the neglect in the account of the Ste. Foy 
engagement to point out Murray’s glaring and almost fatal 
blunder in coming out of Quebec to fight a wholly unnecessary 
battle which, even if he had won it, would have cost him more 
than it was worth. Equally strange is the failure in the treat- 
ment of the American invasion of 1775-1776 to observe that 
Carleton transformed an American tactical defeat into an im- 
portant American strategic victory by deliberately refusing to 
apply his own commanding strategy when, at his own request, he 
was fully equipped to carry it out. Nor does Stanley seem to be 
aware of the fact that Burgoyne commenced his disastrous cam- 
paign knowing that Howe would be down in Pennsylvania, not 
up the Hudson. The discussion of the War of 1812 is also open 
to criticism in various places, but the point is well taken that 
this war gave rise to a legend that “bedevilled Canadian military 
policy for another century.” The comment on the Rush-Bagot 
agreement betrays a certain lack of understanding. In addition 
there is quite a crop of minor slips, common examples of which 
are the knighting of Carleton and Haldimand before the King 
conferred that honour upon them, and repeated references to a 
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governor general in a period before the first British governor 
general was appointed. Nevertheless this is a good book that has 
long been needed. 


University of Minnesota A. L, BuRT 


FREEDOM, LOYALTY, DISSENT. By Henry Steele Commager. 
1954. (Toronto and New York: Oxford University Press. 
ix, 155pp. $2.75) 


THE WEB OF SUBVERSION. By James Burnham. 1954. (New 
York: John Day Co.; Toronto: Longman’s Green. 248pp. 
$4.25) 


It will be interesting a few years from now, at the end of the 
1950’s, to see what kind of books and articles are written in 
honour of the hundredth anniversary of John Stuart Mill’s essay 
On Liberty. Our American neighbours are going through a 
great turmoil of discussion just now about the nature of the 
liberty to which their national community is dedicated and about 
what ought to be done to safeguard it. Here in Canada we seem 
to assume that we inherited Mill’s liberty once for all, along with 
the rest of the British constitution, and that no further discus- 
sion is needed. The very vigour of the American discussion is 
good proof that there is no fundamental threat to freedom in the 
United States and that we do not need to fear—not yet, anyway— 
that Senator McCarthy is the American Hitler. As one American 
put it recently, McCarthyism is a nasty skin disease but it is not 
cancer. 

Professor Commager of Columbia has collected some of his 
magazine articles over the past half-dozen years into a little 
volume which he calls Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent. It reproduces 
magnificently the arguments of Mill in modern academic langu- 
age, though the fact that it is a collection of essays written over 
a period of years means that the chapters repeat each other 
rather too much. Professor Commager is all for free competition 
in ideas, and he seems to me to make an unanswerable case for 
the proposition that economic free enterprise will wither in a 
community in which there is not intellectual free enterprise. He 
is right also in maintaining that the essence of American history 
has been experiment, and that in such a society you need dissent, 
heterodoxy, heresy. 

But the unfortunate fact is that the United States has now 
become the great conservative community in our contemporary 
world. The McCarthys, Jenners and McCarrans whom Profes- 
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sor Commager assaults are only symbols. They express a deep 
underlying drive for conformity, uniformity, “social adjustment,” 
in American society. As an historian Professor Commager is. 
well aware that Tocqueville drew attention to this side of 
American democracy more than one hundred years ago. And he 
rightly points out that one-hundred-per cent. Americans are pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that America is a finished product, 
that the American way of life is settled and established, and 
that they know completely what it is. But he ought to pay 
more attention to the phenomenon to which David Riesman has 
so brilliantly been drawing attention, to the supplanting of the 
old-fashioned, “inner-directed” individualists (like Professor 
Commager himself) by the younger generation of “other- 
directed” conformist group-members. This “groupism” is the 
new form of democratic authoritarianism which is our real 
twentieth-century danger. 

James Burnham deals with another special danger which is 
also very real and of which you would never guess from reading 
the Commager book. This is the Moscow-directed communist 
conspiracy against our type of free government and society 
which has caught up so many native American middle-class pro- 
fessional people in its web. His book collects the evidence 
about this conspiracy that has been established in the various 
Congressional investigations and judicial trials. He gives the 
essential information, with names, about how American govern- 
mental offices were infiltrated during the 1930’s and 1940’s by 
men and women who were members of this underground organi- 
zation. His book is written in a quiet, factual tone; and, as far 
as I can see, there is no doubt about the substantial body of the 
evidence which he has drawn together. It is an impressive and 
profoundly disquieting book. At the end it makes various 
practical suggestions as to improvements in governmental pro- 
cedures for rooting out this communist conspiracy. 

American liberals need to face up to evidence such as Mr. 
Burnham here presents. They have too long been confining 
themselves to indignant rhetoric about ‘“red-baiting,” which is 
in essence just as demagogic as the procedures of McCarthy & 
Co. They need to produce more books like Sidney Hook’s 
Heresy Yes, Conspiracy No. And, incidentally, Canadian liberals, 
who will naturally read Professor Commager’s book with full 
sympathy, should read also the long review of it in the New 
Republic of May 24, 1954, in which Sidney Hook tears it to 


pieces. 
Toronto FRANK H. UNDERHILL 
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HUMANISM AND EDUCATION IN EAST AND WEST. An Interna- 
tional Round Table Discussion Organized by UNESCO. 1953. 
(Paris: UNESCO. 224pp.) 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL STUDIES. A Summary of 
School Programmes in fifty-three countries. 1953. (Paris: 
UNESCO. 115pp.) 


Each of these new UNESCO publications is of more than 
usual interest. The first is a report of the discussions of a 
group of distinguished thinkers and philosophers, meeting in 
New Delhi, India, from December 13-20, 1951, under the auspices 
of UNESCO. The formal theme was, “The concept of man and 
the philosophy of education in East and West’; actually the 
conference sought to explore common bases of understanding 
in the cultures and spiritual heritages of Eastern and Western 
peoples. The Report consequently is comprised of thirteen 
penetrating essays by such men as Albert Beguin, John T. 
Christie, R. V. Das, Clarence H. Faust, H. von Glasenapp, 
Humayun Kabir, Y. Kanakura, I. Madkour, G. P. Malalasekera, 
André Rousseaux, Jacques Rueff, H. Z. Ulken, and A. R. Wadia. 
The accompanying addresses of the Indian Prime Minister, Mr. 
Nehru, and of the Education Minister, Dr. Kalam Azad, as well 
as that of Dr. Radhakrishnan are full of good things. Of 
particular interest is the examination by some of the conferees 
of their own misconceptions or lack of information about East 
or West, as the case might be, as well as the frankness, however 
urbane, with which apparent weaknesses on either side is stated. 


Such a conference was by its nature purely exploratory and 
had no real intention of reaching definitive conclusions. How- 
ever, among the “General Conclusions” an optimistic note is 
sounded on the matter of the time-honoured difference between 
East and West—“the difference has been over-emphasized in 
popular thought. We take hope from the reflection that wars 
and world conflicts have not arisen from differences of civiliza- 
tion such as are represented by East and West, but between 
the uncivilized and fanatical minorities within a single civiliza- 
tion. It was to eliminate such uncivilized minorities by means 
of education that East and West might co-operate.” 


Such recommendations as are made include: the distribution 
of books both in East and West giving broader information con- 
cerning the great religious leaders and philosophers of both 
halves of the world; science teaching should be more closely 
associated with philosophy; education should be on guard against 
the growth of “intellectual arrogance”; and far more cultural 
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contacts should be sought between Eastern and Western scholars 
and men of letters. 

The second UNESCO publication cited above is explained by 
its sub-title. This reviewer recommends it most strongly to 
those who share his fascination for patterns of emphasis in the 
various countries in these important fields of youth education. 
The outlines of study are set out in readable chart form, and 
aside from providing such lively curiosities as the extent of outer 
world teaching in such places as Eire, Monaco, and Syria, the 
charts give fascinating display of the minds of the curriculum- 
makers in such societies as the United States, and Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia, as of 1953. An important caution in the 
introduction reminds us that a well-planned syllabus is wasted 
in any country if the actual teaching is poor or inadequate. 


The University of British Columbia, 
March, 1954 J. A. B. MCLEISH 


CHRISTIAN REALISM AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS. By Reinhold 
Niebuhr. 1953. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; Tor- 
onto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. ix, 203pp.) 


This is a collection of essays. Some of them have previously 
appeared in journals, and others are new-born. A miscellany 
without a central theme is apt to lack appeal, and for this 
reason “Christian Realism and Political Problems” may not be 
regarded by the reading public as comparable with the author’s 
striking 1952 production, “The Irony of American History.” 
The suggestion made in the first essay, that the various themes 
have a unity because they seek to establish the relevance of the 
Christian faith to contemporary problems, does not infuse the 
needed leaven. 

The essay on “The Illusion of World Government” is of 
singular importance because it reveals the fallacy of the mis- 
leading “presupposition that the desirability of world order 
proves the attainability of world government.” Advocates of the 
utopian scheme ignore “the historic fact that the mutual respect 
for each other’s rights, in particular communities, is older than 
any code of law; and that machinery for the enforcement of 
law can be efficacious only when a community as a whole obeys 
its laws implicitly.” 

Dr. Niebuhr asserts that “The fallacy of world government 
can be stated in two simple propositions. The first is that 
governments are not created by fiat (though sometimes they 
can be imposed by tyranny). The second is that governments 
have only a limited efficacy in integrating a community.” As 
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regards creation of the envisioned “world security force,” Dr. 
Niebuhr is very downright. He emphasizes the difficulty of 
assembling a police force which would be “loyal to a world state,” 
because “the police power of a government cannot be a purely 
political artifact. It is an arm of the community’s body. If 
the body is in pieces, the arm cannot integrate it.” It is obvious 
that emphasis on nationalism is steadily increasing today, in- 
stead of diminishing. 

The essay deserves careful and detailed study by all who 
are interested in the future of the United Nations, because it is 
a convincing exposé of a Great Illusion which has captured many 


minds. 

The essay on “The Foreign Policy of American Conservatism” 
is instructive and provocative. Readers may find the atmosphere 
of other, more philosophical, essays too rarefied for their 
tolerance. They may be allergic to such philosophic neologisms 
and ‘label’ words as ‘normative,’ ‘incoherences,’ ‘universalism,’ 
‘particularity.’ 

Victoria, B.C. ROBERT HOLLAND 


PROBLEMS OF STABILITY AND PROGRESS IN INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS. By Quincy Wright. 1954. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press. xiv, 378pp. $5.00) 


Professor Quincy Wright, a student of international] law, has 
established himself as the most outstanding authority on war 
by his classic volumes A Study of War. In this new volume he 
has turned to the discussion of the nature of contemporary inter- 
national politics and of the forces which govern its development. 

The book is a series of essays, the first two of which were 
given as the “Kelsen Lectures” at the University of California. 
The remainder are republications of articles written between 
1946 and 1952. 

The Kelsen Lectures, which are headed “Institutionalizing 
Peace and Security,” are abstract discussions without supporting 
historical fact. Had they been published alone, the writer would 
have been liable to the charge that he was merely stating in 
highly technical language a few simple ideas about the forces 
of liberalism and conservatism in international politics. 

The remaining essays are a very different proposition. While 
they inevitably suffer from being “dated” and from some repeti- 
tion and lack of cohesion, they are a stimulating and thoughtful 
discussion of the problems of international organization in a 
world of sovereign states. The author shows that the need for 
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some form of institution superior to the national state is seriously 
hampered by the lack of a development of a world consciousness 
and he asserts that it is the duty of political science to fashion 
public opinion towards accepting a world organization. In this 
respect it must be pointed out that although he is obviously a 
sound student of history, he fails to mention specifically the need 
for an adequate study of history, a not uncommon fault among 
political scientists and even more among those who believe Inter- 
national Relations to be a separate discipline. Moreover, he has 
a touching faith in the idea that analyses of public opinion will, 
in some way, help to mould public opinion. 

This book is invaluable as an aid to understanding con- 
temporary problems. In so far as it leans towards the idea, albeit 
with some qualifications, that social sciences are a form of “social 
engineering,” it is less satisfactory. 


Royal Military College of Canada R. A. PRESTON 


THEORIES ET REALITES EN DROIT INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC. By 
Charles de Visscher. 1953. (Paris: Editions A. Pedone, 13 


rue Soufflot. 467pp.) 


The author is a former member of the International Court 
of Justice and a former president of “Institut de Droit interna- 
tional.” He is now a professor at Louvain University and at 
the Academy of International Law at the Hague. In this re- 
markable book, Charles de Visscher takes the position that inter- 
national law should not be isolated from the moral, social and 
political factors which constitute its field of application and 
which are a condition of its effectiveness. Instead of being only 
an abstract analysis of the theoretical principles of the law of 
nations, this book is a study of the political system which has 
governed international relations from the origin of the modern 
state; it recalls in Book I the doctrines to which such a political 
system has given birth and also the experimentation supplied 
by the League of Nations. Book II contains a general outline 
of the relations of power politics and of law (as existing under 
the present trend of power which is still essentially political) 
of the finality of power and of the eventual redistribution of 
political power through the United Nations. 

The greater part of this very interesting volume is devoted 
to a detailed study of the main organisms, rules and practices of 
positive (or applied) international law (Book III). To the form- 
alism of the Eighteenth Century schools, the author prefers a 
more realistic and concrete approach, an immediate contact with 
the actual applications of the rules of international law and with 
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the actual working of international institutions. The author in- 
sists on the social aspect of the study of international law, which 
should not be limited to purely legal problems, the effects of 
power politics on the development of the Law of Nations should 
not be ignored. 

Finally, Book IV shows how political power has resisted a 
broader submission of international disputes to judiciary ad- 
judication. The author distinguishes the cases which involve 
questions of a legal nature from those which are purely political 
and cannot be decided by a court of law. He discusses also the 
means available to secure a correct adaptation of the rules in 
force to the diversity of the cases which require a decision. 

The conclusion contains an excellent summary of the theses 
which Professor de Visscher develops throughout his very illumi- 
nating volume: the study of international law is not complete 
without an adequate knowledge of international affairs. Much is 
to be gained by teaching law not only as a purely abstract and 
formal discipline, but as a branch of social and political science. 
More realism can be obtained by reducing the number of lectures 
of an academic or dogmatic nature (“Cours magistraux’’). 
Greater importance should be given to “seminars” and to inter- 
national researches, taking into account the political and economic 
factors which affect the elaboration and the application of the 
rules and the practices recognized by the law of nations. That 
law becomes devitalized by doctrines which isolate international 
institutions from their two essential sources: 1—a moral inspira- 
tion able to raise them progressively above their positive and 
contingent expressions ; 2—an accurate observation keeping them 
firmly in contact with nature and with life. It must also be re- 
membered that the efficiency of international law is limited by 
sovereignty as now enjoyed by the states through the process 
of historical evolution. A redistribution of sovereignty can 
achieve a moral and world wide meaning only by the guarantees 
which it may offer to order and peace. The human person is the 
end of the state, the basis of the political power. By appreciat- 
ing clearly the respect which is thus due to human rights, the 
political power may find a moderating influence likely to develop 
aspirations to international co-operation. Order and peace can 
be secured by a redistribution of sovereignty only if—strong 
spiritual affinities already exist. If a division of political power 
is achieved through a system of limited federalism, deprived of 
spiritual affinities and without proper economic and military re- 
sources, such federalism risks becoming the instrument of the 
antagonisms now separating the nations of the world. The 
greatest of all needs is a deep feeling of interdependence and 
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solidarity, able to bring forth new disciplines of mind. A re- 
organization of state sovereignty must be inspired by broader 
and higher purposes than those which have traditionally guided 
the political action of sovereign national states. In other words, 
peace depends upon a better moral concept of our international 
relations. 

Of all the books which the reviewer has read, none has im- 
pressed him more than this masterly work of Professor de 
Visscher, which is a very illuminating statement of the philo- 
sophy of international law. 


Université de Montréal, 
March 22, 1954 Senator L. M. GouINn, Q.C. LL.D 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE LAW OF NATIONS. By Arthur Nuss- 
baum. Revised edition. 1954. (New York and Toronto: 
Macmillan. viii, 376pp. $5.00) 


There is a dearth of historical introductions to the law of 
nations. The historical origins of international law are for the 
most part scattered in manuscripts and treatises only studied by 
historical and legal scholars. Professor Nussbaum’s book fills 
this gap very successfully, and the present edition is in many 
ways an improvement of the first. There is a fuller discussion 
on the development of international law in the Middle Ages, more 
reference to matters of state practice, and some entirely new 
material, in particular a detailed appendix on the controversy 
over the role of the Spanish Jesuits in the establishment of 
modern international law. Professor Nussbaum vigorously at- 
tacks the view propounded in particular by the late James Brown 
Scott, that Vitoria and Suarez rather than Gentili and Grotius 
are the real fathers of modern international law. 

The main value of the book lies in its account of the older 
history rather than of modern developments where it tends to 
become more a thumbnail sketch of recent international relations 
than an analysis of modern transformations of international law. 
The reader will turn to Nussbaum rather for an explanation of 
the origins of the Consolato del mare or the development of the 
theory of the just war than to his account of international 
developments since the first World War. The analysis of the 
history of the concept of contraband, for example, stops with the 
first World War, and nothing is said on the reasons why this 
basic concept of the law of neutrality has virtually disappeared 
under contemporary conditions. One would also wish for a fuller 
account of the rise and importance of the international functional 
organization in modern international law. In this field, however, 
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other sources are available, and Professor Nussbaum’s book will 
be mainly used as a lucidly written, well documented, and concise 
account of the main historical stages in the development of inter- 
national law. 

Toronto W. FRIEDMANN 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF SOVEREIGNTY. By R. G. Hawtrey (Second 
Edition). 1952. (Toronto: Longmans Green & Co. vii, 
191pp. $4.35) 


Professor Hawtrey’s six essays discussing sovereignty, power 
and the economic causes of war came out in 1930. They remain 
far more interesting than the essays on the League’s failure and 
communism and imperialism which he has had added in this 
second edition. In fact, it is not difficult to picture governments 
having used the earlier and nearly-machiavellian part of his ex- 
posé as a sort of handbook over the past years. This reviewer, 
for one, too frequently had confused prestige with sentiment. 
Hawtrey writes: “...a decline in prestige is ... an injury to be 
dreaded. But in the last resort prestige means reputation for 
strength in war, and doubts on the subject can only be set at 
rest by war itself. A country will fight when it believes its 
strength in diplomacy is not equivalent to its real strength.” 
Thus, “when a political leader says that war is necessary to his 
country’s interests what he usually means is that war is necessary 
to acquire or to avoid losing some factor of national strength. 
The interest is only vital in the sense that it is vital to success 
in war. The only end vital enough to justify war is some- 
thing arising out of the prospect of war itself.” There are trans- 
national sentiments, too, of course, and the author is not unware 
that the respect of opposing generals for each other is exceeded 
only by the disdain each shows the pacifists of his own nationality. 
But be the struggle national, racial or religious, it is a struggle 
in terms of power, mostly economic power, and economic power 
is indispensable to success. No real co-operation being possible, 
economic welfare goes by the board. 

The concluding chapters carry strong approval of the Schu- 
mann Plan in particular and thoughts on the current ideological 
struggle in general. Hawtrey seems on the right track when 
(with Wilhelm Réepke) he warns us that, although communism’s 
illiberalism may prove its own antithesis and destruction, the 
western world is not, because of that, absolved from progressing 
(and quickly!) to a post-capitalistic stage in the free-market 
system. 

Toronto BRIGHAM Day 
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FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE. By Laszlo Ledermann. 1950. 
(Neuchatel: Les Editions de la Baconniere. 169pp. 6frs.) 


In French law schools today, this little book, together with 
Politis’ Morale Internationale and Alverez’ Droit International 
Nouveau, fills the role which at Oxford is taken by Brierly’s 
Introduction to International Law. Fédération Internationale 
fits well into the monist approach: political science becomes inter- 
national law, force meets morality, and federalism is both the 
synthesis and the solution. Ledermann’s first section is a gen- 
eral resumé of what he expects to prove by his short studies of 
different federalisms and their proponents: war is not inevitable; 
any frontiers separating the individual and the totalité are ad- 
ministrative and ammoral at best, expensive and sinful at worst; 
and confederations are inadequate. International federation 
alone is history’s legacy. Successful federations in the past have 
had little in common and their advocates have been of unequal 
philanthropy. Nevertheless, a more than ordinary economic 
interdependence, some similarity of educational institutions, and 
a recognition of the individual’s liberties all seem to have been 
necessary. Switzerland and the United States, and with some- 
what lesser conviction, Brazil, Germany and the U.S.S.R. are all 
discussed briefly but in excellent perspective. 

The followers of one of his federalists, (Constantin Franz— 
“moins philanthropique ... !”) march through Europe as Leder- 
mann writes the draft of his second part. St. Simon and 
Proudhon are preferred. The former is seen as the sublime 
expression of Penn, Kant, Abbé St. Pierre, Rousseau and 
Bentham; and Proudhon’s Du Principe Fédératif (1863) is given 
quasi-biblical importance (“mais l’esprit francais fut toujours 
orienté vers l’universel...”). His final section includes descrip- 
tions of lesser known but equally interesting attempts: Delos, 
Beotia, Lacedemon, and some of the post-Renaissance city- 
leagues. The book closes with the warning that world federal 
government is necessary to our survival. But the book does not 
close pessimistically. 

Toronto BRIGHAM DAY 


FRENCH INSTITUTIONS: VALUES AND POLiTics. By Saul K. 
Padover with the collaboration of Francois Goguel, Louis 
Rosenstock-Franck, and Eric Weil. Hoover Institute Studies. 
Series E. Institutions, No. 2. April 1954. 1954. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press. vi, 102pp.) 


This little study offers a considerable amount of useful in- 
formation on the Fourth Republic. Mr. Padover (with his as- 
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sociates) has summarized the political, economic, spiritual and 
military decline of the French as briefly as possible, documenting 
his case with a degree of reliability varying according to the 
nature of the point in question. The overall impression is once 
again that the state of France is far from good: that her people 
are attuned individually to something other than the twentieth 
century; that her industries, businesses, finances and services 
are positively antique; that her housing and hospital facilities 
are disgraceful; and that, as always, she continues her increas- 
ingly weary way along the road leading from the bright nostal- 
gias of the Second Empire through the chaos of the succeeding 
Republics, with their attendant wars and domestic débdcles, 
toward heaven knows what dark future. A reading of even so 
small an essay as this must finally banish (if still it lingers) 
that rather tattered but endurable old trollop which was the 
tourist’s vision of France and the standard picture for all good, 
suitably shocked Anglo-Saxons having themselves a wicked little 
time before escaping back to one or another of God’s countries. 
“Gay Paris” is for Thomas Cook and the American Express, and 
“Louise” will not be seen or heard outside the Opéra Comique. 
The French case is pure tragedy: brilliance, character, energy 
somehow wasted, lost, dispelled in the service of outworn social 
conventions, ridiculously fractured political institutions, and the 
insoluble dilemmas of an ideological and military crisis no one 
ever foresaw. Mr. Padover tries to conclude on a positive note. 
France, he says, needs “a combination of an American-type 
modernism and a French-type humanism. Perhaps France could 
some day find the golden mean between the two.” Perhaps so. 
But to believe this would require an act of faith. Mr. Padover’s 
valuable book is unfortunately about something more concrete 


and more terrible. 
University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 


ECONOMIC STABILITY IN NEW ZEALAND. Edited by R. S. Parker, 
L. C. Webb, H. Belshaw, et al. 1953. (Wellington: New 
Zealand Institute of Public Administration. 146pp. $3.00) 


This is a collection of addresses to the Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the New Zealand Institute of Public Administration. The 
publication of these addresses in book form by the New Zealand 
Institute should serve to focus attention on the interest being 
shown by government officials and professional economists in this 
area in the tasks of achieving “economic stability” for their 
economy. The regional character of the Canadian economy and 
attendant problems arising therefrom on both federal and pro- 
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vincial levels have been given greater attention by members of 
the Institute of Public Administration of Canada in its recent 
publications. I point out this interesting contrast at the outset 
merely to draw attention to the apparent preoccupations of 
similar groups in different countries. 

The subject matter implicit in the concept “economic stabil- 
ity,” has been commanding increasing attention in many coun- 
tries. As the threat of war diminishes and the inflationary 
pressures subside the general subject of economic growth and 
the concept of economic stability have taken on new significance. 
Because New Zealand is not a self-contained economy and be- 
cause trade is a part of the economic pattern, the recorded views 
expressed by the participants on the problems inherent in achiev- 
ing some measure of economic stability should be of interest to 
Canadian readers. 

One important point is repeatedly stressed throughout the 
book, namely that “economic stability” requires, from the prac- 
tical point of view, a great deal more consideration than so far it 
has been given. 

The introduction by Professor Parker provides in concise 
form an excellent outline of the nature of the problem. There 
follows discussion of economic policy, an examination of the 
international impact on a national programme, an outline of the 
role of agriculture in the economy, price and wage policy, monet- 
ary policy, and a brief yet excellent reminder of the role of 
statistics in national policy-making activity. 

It is difficult to single out from the seven papers one for 
special attention but to this reviewer Professor Belshaw’s whim- 
sical paper on stability and growth should be required reading 
for any one who believes that the road to economic stability is 
simple and direct or perhaps even possible. 

This is an excellent conference report and in turn may suggest 
a similar outline for consideration of the Canadian economy. 


Toronto W. F. LOUGHEED 


C.LLA. NOTES 


The 12th Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations was 
held at Kyoto, Japan, September 27-October 8, with the topic of 
discussion: Living Standards in Asia. 

The Canadian Institute of International Affairs, as the Can- 
adian Council of the I.P.R. was represented by the following 
delegation: W. L. Gordon (Chairman), G. C. Andrew, Blair 
Fraser, Benjamin Higgins, H. R. Jackman, Edgar McInnis, W. J. 
Waines, Charles J. Woodsworth. 


Ee 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE WORK OF THE ORGANT- 
ZATION. 1st July 1953-30th June, 1954. United Nations. (Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. $1.25) 


THE AUSTRALIAN OUTLOOK. 1954. (Melbourne: Australian Institute of 
International Affairs. 128pp. $2.25) 


BULLETIN DE DROIT TCHECOSLOVAQUE. Numeros 1-4. Année X. 1952. 
(Prague: Jednota Ceskoslovenskych Pravniku. 150pp. $5.00 a year) 


BULLETIN DE DroIT TCHECOSLOVAQUE. Numeros 1-4. Année XI. 1953. 
(Prague: Jednota Ceskoslovenskych Pravniku. 107pp. $5.00 a year) 


THE CANADA YEAR Book, 1954. (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
xviii, 1324pp. $3.00) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL Law. A selective Bibliography 
compiled by Dr. B. Landheer and Dr, J. L. F, van Essen. 1953 


(Leyden: A. W. Sijthoff’s. 85pp.) 

hese bibliographies comprising slightly less than one thousand books 
and articles written by some five hundred authors (indexed) deal with 
(1) General Aspects (classification, sources, codification, etc.), (2) Particular 
Aspects (legal ethics, International Law and Religious systems, etc.) and 
(3) Special topics (including ee and abuse of rights, but leaving 
aside, perhaps wrongly, responsibility and sovereignty as too “specialized”). 
Further sets of bibliographies in this series will be welcomed by all who 
know the Peace Palace Library and its fine record. Brigham Day 


HARVARD GUIDE TO AMERICAN History. Edited by Oscar Handlin, Arthur 
Meier Schlesinger, Samuel Eliot Morison, Frederick Merk, Arthur 
Meier Schlesinger, Jr., and Paul Herman Buck. 1954. (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press; 
Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xxiv, 689 pp. $13.00) 


This volume succeeds and replaces the Guide to the Study and Reading 
of American History, edited by Channing, Hart and Turner, published in 
1912, which in turn had been a revision of an original volume, edited by 
Channing and Hart, first appearing in 1896. Like its | gigs seme | the present 
work is more than a bibliography. Almost half of it is devoted to sixty-six 
fairly brief essays on historical method and sources, useful alike to beginning 
and advanced students. The rest of the book consist of summaries of the 
main topics in American history from pre-historic times to 1953, and of 
topically ——_ readings. These last range from general and special 
books and articles to source materials and bibliographies. There is a good 
index. Despite some typographical and other minor errors, the book achieves 
high standards of accuracy and reliability. For once the old cliché cannot 
be avoided: this is an essential tool for every student of the history of the 
United States. G. M. Craig 


INTERNATIONALER STEURBELASTUNGSVERLEIGH. Band III. 1954. (Frank- 
furt: Institute Fur Europaische Politik Und Wirtschast. 183pp.) 


MIDCENTURY JOURNEY: 'THE WESTERN WorRLD THROUGH ITS YEARS OF 
ConFLicT. By William L. Shirer. 1952. (Toronto: Ambassador 


Books. 310pp.) 

A famous journalist, early acclimatized in Europe, revisits the continent 
in 1950 with the high purpose of interpreting the tragic evening of our 
convulsive era. His political philosophy, unimpressive; his historical sketches, 
marred by omissions; his judgments of persons, emotional and often un- 
fairly denunciatory; but his recollections and descriptions make eloquent and 
pone gene | rose. Generally a sombre picture of the European scene (1950) 
and especially of France who seems to have lost her traditional vitality. 
8S. Mack Eastman 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE TEACHINGS OF ISLAM. By Ghulam Ahmad. 1953. 
(Washington: The Ahmadiya Center. 199pp.) 

This k is an English translation from the Urdu of an address, 

delivered at the Great Religions Conference held in Lahore in 1896, by Mirza 





INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 


Ghulam Ahmad, the founder of the Ahmadiya movement in Indian Islam. 
It deals with the questions of man’s nature and destiny from the Islamic 
religious standpoint. The discussion is at the level of enlightened religious 
common sense without much systematic thinking and it can give the reader 
some idea of the vee of 19th century Muslim refiective, conservative religious 
thought. It is obviously influenced by certain ideas of Waliyullah, an Indian 
thinker of the late 18th century. Howard A. Reed 


PRICE CONTROL IN COMMUNIST CHINA. By Ronald Hsia. 1953. (New 
York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 71pp. 


and 25pp. of notes. $1.50) 

This is a study of price control in Communist China, prefaced by a fifteen 
page introduction on Economic Policy in China by Douglas S. Paauw. The 
author describes the chaotic inflationary condition in China prior to the 
assumption of oer by the present government and then tells how prices 
have been stabilised and controlled. he author deals with data available 
- to the middle of 1952. This is a monograph for the economic expert, 
although it can be understood by any careful reader. The author bases his 
statements on documents issued in inese by the Communist government. 
He writes with restraint and with objectivity. He concludes that prices have 
in fact been controlled, and that the control was even more effective after 
the outbreak of war in Korea. He sees no good reason to expect any failure 
of the government to maintain control over currency and prices in the 
foreseeable future. EH. B. Copland 


THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF SocrAL SCIENCES: POLITICAL SCIENCE. A 
Report prepared by William A. Robson. 1954. (Leiden: A. W. 
Sijthoff’s Ultgeversmy. 249pp. $1.50) 
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MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS 


the only American monthly devoted to the 
Middle East 


Answers questions that affect world peace: 


Iranian oil and the international consortium. 
German penetration. 

British evacuation of Suez and regional security. 
Turkish-Pakistani alignment. 
Turkey-Greece-Yugoslavia alignment. 

Inter-Arab relations. 

Peace between Israel and the Arab states. 

Saudi Arabian oil and the American concessions. 
North Africa and France. 


Articles, Analyses, Comments, Important Documents on 
POLITICS—ECON OMICS—EDUCATION—FINANCE—CULTURE 


A basic understanding of a vast and troubled region is to be found in 
MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS 


Published by Council for Middle Eastern Affairs 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Subscription: Bound volumes: $6.00 each 
Canada and foreign— I (1950); IT (1951); 
$2.50 a year. III (1952); IV (1953). 
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